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A Voyage performed by the late Earl of Sandwich round the 
Mediterranean in the. Years 1738 and 1739. Written by 
himfelf. Embellifhed with a Portrait of his Lordfhip, and 
illuftrated with feveral Engravings of ancient Buildings and 
Infcriptions, with a Chart of his Courfe. To which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of the noble Author's Life, by Fohn 

Cooke, M. A. Chaplain to his Lordfhip, and one of the 
Chaplains of Greenwich Hopital. 4to. 2/. 25. Cadell 
and Davies. 1799. 


: THE memory of this nobleman, who long acted very con- 
fpicuoufly in a political line, has obtained that homage of ap- 
plaufe which envy, political inveteracy, or party prejudice, fre- 
quently with-held during his life. Able, active, and difinter- 
efted in almoft every office, in fome he difplayed talents of a 


higher clafs. Asa negotiator, he was diftinguilhed for fagacity. 


and addrefs; as the reprefentative of his king, for fpirit, mag- 
nificence, and firmnefs: at the head of the admiralty he was 


_ Yegarded as nepelligents enterprifing, and zealous; while his 


conviviality, his cheerfulnefs, the polifh of his manners, and 
his varied accomplifhments, rendered him a general, favourite 


, in private life. In parliament, he was rather diftinguithed for 


calm addrefs, for judgement and difcretion, than for the more 
brilliant talents of a iplendid orator. . He always {poke to the 


purpofe; and, in his hands, a caufe was not betrayed by heed- 


lefs precipitancy, or injured by inguaicions conceflions. He 
was, perhaps, during the adminiftration of lord North, the 
ableft affiftant of the minifter in the houfe of peers.. Of his 
general attainments we have not the fame opportunities of 
judging. The prefent work fhows that he was not an inat- 
tentive reader of the claffics; but we fhall foon fee that he 
read without deeply inyeftigating different points ; and; though, 
at the early period of thefe travels, little more could be. ex- 


pected than what an attentive memory could fupply, we have 


no reafon to think that his talents, in this line, were after- 
wards greatly matured. Inthe intervals of public bufinefs, 
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the lighter ftudies and the polite arts feem to have been the 
great objects of his attention ; and mufic, to attain fuch un- 
common excellence as he poflefied, muft have engaged a large 
portion of his time. In the hiftory and politics of modern 
times, he probably excelled ; and, during the long period in 
which he prefided at the admiralty, the various dutie’ of his 
office (and we know not that he failed in any) muft have re- 
quired extenfive information. The various events of his life 
are detailed, and decorated, as may be expected, with the ex- 
apgerations which friendthip will always dictate, and candour 
fhould readily excufe. The account of the earl, as a parlia- 
mentary: {peaker, communicated by a friend, is a partial, but 
animated and able pi€ture.- Some other communications, mn- 
terwoven in the narrative, alio deferve great commendation. 
On the conviviality of the earl’s character, Mr. Cooke en- 
larges, and of the performance of the oratorios at Hinchin- 
broke he gives an interefling defcription; but of the private 
life of our author he adds litle. Friendfhip feems to draw a 
veil over the more exceptionable paffages, and we fhall not at- 
tempt to remove it ; but we could have withed that fplendid. 
talents, a lively and a€tive mind, pleafantry and good-nature, 
had not been debafed by fuch errors and vices as have been at- 
tributed to this nobleman. Of the life, we will add a fpe- 


cimen. 


¢ The earl of Sandwich was rather to be confidered as an able 
and an intelligent fpeaker, than a brilliant and eloquent orator. In 
his early parliamentary career, he difplayed uncommon knowledge 
of the fort of compofition adapted to make an impreffion on a po- 
pular affembly ; and from a happy choice of words, and a judi- 
cious arrangement of his argument, he feldom {poke without pro- 
ducing a fenfible effeé&t on the mind‘of every impartial auditor. In 
the latter part of his political life, and efpecially during the Ameri- 
can war, his harangues were lefs remarkable for their grace and or- 
nament, than for found fenfe, and the valuable and appropriate in- 
formation which they communicated. His fpeeches therefore were 
regarded as the leflons of experience and wifdom. He was never 
ambitious of obtruding himfelf upon the houfe. He had a pecu= 


_har delicacy of forbearance, arifing from a fenfe of propriety ; 


which, if more generally practifed, would tend very much to ex- 
pedite the public bufinefs by compreffing the debates, now ufually 
drawn out to an immeafurable and tirefome length, within more 
reafonable bounds. If, after having prepared himfelf on any im- 
portant queftion, when he rofe: in the houfe any other lord firft 
caught the chancellor’s eye, he fat down with the moft accommo- 
dating patience ; and, if the lord, who fpoke before him, antici- 
pated the fentiments which he meant to offer, he either did not 
fpeak at all, or only {poke to ‘fuch points as had not been adverted 
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to by the preceding fpeaker. Whenever therefore he rofe, the 
houfe was affured that he had fomething material to communicate :, 
he was accordingly liftened to with attention, and feldom fat down 
without furnifhing their lordfhips with facts at once important and 
interefting ; of which no other peer was fo perfeétly matter as him- 
felf. During the period of the American war he was frequently at- 
tacked in both houfes for his official conduct or imputed malverfa- 
tion. When any. fuch attempts were made in the houfe of peers, 
he heard his accufers with patience, and with equal temper as firm- 
nefs refuted their allegations, expofing their fallacy or their falfe- 
hood. On all fuch ocdafions, he met bis opponents fairly and 
openly, in fome inftances concurring in their motions for papers, 
which his adverfaries imagined would prove him a negligent mi- 
nifter; in others refifting their obje&, by fhewing the inexpediency 
or the impolicy of complying with their requefts. In the parlia~- 
mentary conteft, to which the unfortunate events of the American 
war gave rife, he is to be found more than once rifing in reply to 
the late earl of Chatham ; whofe extraordinary powers of eloguence 
infpired fufticient awe to filence and intimidate even lords of ac- 
knowledged ability. Lord Sandwich never in fuch cafes fuffered 
himfelf to be dazzled by the {plendor of oratorical talents; or ever 
{poke without affording proof that his reply was neceflary and ade- 
quate. In faé, his lordthip never rofe without firft fatisfying him- 
felf, that the fpeaker he meant to reply to was in error; and that a 
plain {tatement of the facts in queftion would diflipate the delufion, 
and afford conviction to the houfe. By this judicious condu@ his 
lordfhip fecured the refpeét of thofe whom he addrefled, and coms 
manded at all times an attentive hearing.’ P. xxx. 


The account of the voyage is now lefs interefting than it 


‘would have been at the period when it was written, It com- 


menced in the year 1737. The earl, having vifited Genoa and 
Leghorn, failed to Capri, Elba, Corfica, and thence to the ca- 
pital of Sardinia. He returned to the coait of Italy at Gaeta, 
whence he proceeded to Napies and to Sicily, through the fa 
mous ftrait which divides it from the continent.. From Sy- 
racufe he repaired to Athens, whence he paffed amidft the 
Grecian iflands, examining the moft confiderable, and through 
the Propontis to Conftantinople. The coaft of Afia, and the 
eaflern iflands of the Archipelago, he furveyed in his return, . 
From Rhodes ke failed to Cyprus, thence to Alexandria. 
After a long ftay in Egypt, and a careful examination of the 
famous pyramids, he returned along the African coaft, pafs4 
ing the greater and {imaller Syrtis, reached the Kerkina iflands, 
near the eaftern coaft of Barbary, and at length returned to 
Genoa. oy : : 

Numerous objects of curiofity, fcenés of extraordinary 
events, ftupendous natural curiofities, and the various remains 
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of antiquity, lie in the courfe of this track. By thefe the 
earl is faid to have gteatly profited, and to have returned, 
richly laden with the beft ipecimens of ancient arts and an- 
cient learning; medals, cameos, -intaglios, well decyphered 
infcriptions, and an ancient marble, of which we many ycars 


- fince had a particular account, under the title of Marmor 


Sandvicenfe. His journal, at that time, muft have been alfo 
highly valuable: the path has been fince much trodden, . and 
a new traveller can only hope to obtain attention by purfuing _ 
ditferent tracks, the peculiar fpirit of his narrative, or the 
vivacity of his obfervations. 

At the period when thefe travels commenced, the age of 
nineteen, we cannot expect obfervations very acute or recon- 
dite. But it is the feafon of enthufiafm, and we expected to 
fee it blaze forth at Athens and in Egypt, at Rome and at 
Troy, the fcenes of the magnificent events, of which the claf- 
fical ftholar of genius and foirit muft have read in the pages 
of Thucydides and Herodotus, of Virgil and Homer, with 
enthufiaftic admiration. Our traveller, however, proceeded 


with equak ealmnefs, we had almoft faid — through 
) 


each fpot, looking lefs at the objects than at his books, from 
which he might collect quotations ; and we obferved, witls 
fome concern, that Lucan and Silius Italicus were among the 
authors to whom he moft frequently had recourfe. ‘Fhe paf- 
fage through Scylla and Charybdis feems fearcely to have 
awakened him ; and Aétna appears in his eyes to have been a 
mountain only. We may be thought too fevere; but we 
own, that we experienced fome difguft at an apathy fo 
unfuitable to our author’s years, and a want of difcrimination 
fo unworthy of his talents. It may be alleged, that this is a ju- 
venile performance ; but the hiftorical parts muft be the addi- 
tions of a fubfequent period ; and in thefe we find many things’ 
which the boaits or the fitions of Greece have fuggefted, ac- 
quiefced in as ‘ proofs of holy writ.” Numerous circum- 
ftances, inconfiftent, improbable, and almofl impoffible, are 


‘adduced as hiftorical truths, becaufe they are mentioned by 


ancient hjftorians, It is indeed but lately that the torch of 
common fenfe, and of found invefligation, has been permitted 


+o illuminate thefe facred receffes, and it has fhown, that the 


Grecians, proverbially deceitful, were in their hiftorical works 
particularly fo. Theretans, therefore, did not deferve ex- 
clufively to be called as everau. 

_ It 33 now time to give a few fpecimens of the work. We 
will felegt fome of the moft interefting parts ; and, if wéhave 
been in an error, we fhall thus corredt our affertions, 


| - © Qua cufpide vulaus 
+. -  Senfit, tt hac ipfa eufpide fenfit opem.’ 
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‘ The pen that gives the wound, inftills the balm.’ 


We will firft tranfcribe a more diftiné&t account of the ca- 
ping called the ear of Dionyfius, than we have hitherto 
een. 


‘ Hence we went direétly to the Ear of Dionyfius, which it 
would be difficult to fay too much m praife of, or to give an idew 
fufficient to make a perfon comprehend the curiofity of this valu- 
able piece of antiquity. It is at this inftant as entire as when it 
was firft made, and ftill retains that furprifing power of reverbera-~ 
tion of founds. It is frequently made mention of in Cicero’s Orat. 
in Verr. by the denomination of Latumize Syracufane; and like-~ 
wife in Seneca’s Confolatio ad Marciam, It is.a large cavern cut 
horizontally into a rock, 72 feet high, 27 broad, and 219 indepth: 
the entrance is of the fhape of an afs’s ear, and the infide fomewhat, 
of the form of the letter S. On the top of the cave there is a 
groove, which runs from one end to the other, and has communi- 
cation with a {mall reom at the entrance, now inacceffible, by rea- 
fon of the height and fteepnefs of the rock: this is imagined to 
have been a guard-room, , where the tyrant ufed to place a centinel, 
who, by hearing every the leaft whifper of the. prifoners. within, 
amade his report accordingly to his mafters. We fired a piftol in it, 
which made a noife like thunder. When one of us went to the 
end, and there fetched his breath, he was heard very diftinétly by 
thofe without ; and unfolding a letter as gently as pofflible, it feemed 
as if fomebody had flapped a fheet of paper clofe to your ear: in- 
deed the effects of the reverberation are fo furprifing, that people 
would be apt to think that thofe who related them, were giving 
into a vice, of which all travellers are generally fufpefted guilty.’ 
?. 22. ’ 


We will next fele& a paffage, in which there is more ot 
novelty, copying alfo the infcriptions, which are carefully de . 
cyphered, but left without an interpretation, We fhall not 
attempt to fupply it, as the general meaning is‘ not difficylt, 
and the minuter parts of the interpretation would engage us 
too far in their difcuffion or their defence. 


‘ As thefe ceremonies are to be found defcribed at large in Dr. 
Potter, and other writers of the Greek antiguities, I fhall content 
myfelf with obferving thofe particulars only; which I found cone 


firmed by infcriptions and medals, 


‘ Poppies were much ufed in this feftival, as they were fuppofed 


_ te be highly efteemed by the goddefs: whence Virgil has 





‘ Cereale papaver.’ Georg. i. 212. 


This I faw confirmed by a medal at Flarence, in the grand duke’s 
colleGion; the face is the head of the emprefs, with the infcription 
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IOTAIA AOMINA, the reverfe the goddefs Ceres, holding in one 


hand fome ears of corn, and in the other a poppy. 


¢ Several medals, which I met with at Eleufis, on one fide of 
which is the goddefs herfelf, fitting in a chariot drawn by ferpents, 
on the other a hog, with the infcription EAEY XI, are a proof 
that Ceres particularly delighted in the facrifice of that animal, the 


reafon of which Qvid tells us in the following lines : 


¢ Prima Ceres avid gavifa eft fanguine porce 


Ulta fuas merito cade nocentis opés.’ Fafti, 1. i. 398. 


. © The names of feveral of the offices appertagning to the cele- 
bration of the myfteries, I found confirmed by the infcriptions. that 
¥ met with at Eleufis; but more clearly in that which is in the tem- 
ple of Thefeus, at Athens, where you may find-them all-in their 


proper order. 


POYAH H EE APEIOY TTA 
HMO NEIKOSTPATHN THN MENNE 


EPNEIKIAOT OTTATEPA MYHOEIZAN 


EZTIA>Y AHMHTPI KAT KOPH ANEOHKEN 


NNIMEAHOENTOY® THE ANAGESEQ> 
TOY ELMTPOMOT ATTHE TAIOYT 
KASIOY THMAKIAOY 


¢ This is tn the church-wall near the fountai:. Callichorus ; the 


following ones before the door of the fame church ; 


APZANTOS THN EQ 
TIB KA SQEUIAOY AA——~ 
TIB KA ATZIAAOT AA—— 
TIB KA AEQNIAOYT AAAOTXOYT 
ZTYNKAHTIKQN ANE 
ENNEA KAI AEKATO —— 
AIA BIOT AINAQTA — 
AOTIZTHN KATAIIE —— 
ENMIAATPIOIZ XAIPQ —~ 
KOPQNETLI @HBA —— 
THE TEAAAHE APETHE —— 
IEPOPANTIN THE NEQ 
TEPALKA #1AOZENA —— 
TI KAATAIOYT LIATPQNOZ 
MEAITEQY OYUATEPA 
APIYPQEUALAN TON BQMON 
THE NEQTEPAY OEPY 
ENMIMEAH@ENTOY THE 
ANA@EZTEQY TOY TIOT 

' AYTHE KA ATTIAAOY 

TOTTI KA TATPQNOS TIOT 

Ell IEPEIAY KA TIMOOEAS., 








f 


© ¢ ‘The remains of the temple of Ceres, that are, {till to be feen at 
Eleufis, fhew it to have been a fabric of more than ordinary magni- 
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ficence.. It was compofed of three ftories, each of a different or- 
der, as may be proved. from the great quantities of Doric, Ionic, 


and Corinthian pillars; which, together with their capitals, and all 


their other ornaments, lie heaped one upon another in confufion. 
The building was of a very large extent, as is to be feen from the 
great {pace of ground, which is now covered with the ruins, It 
was built all of white marble ; the pavement, which is ftill-entire, 
being of the fame. In one part of the temple is the ftatue of the 


' goddefs, buried in the ground almoft up to her breafis : on her head 


fhe bears a bafket filled with the various fruits of the earth, the out- 
fide of which is adorned with ears of corn and poppies. : Her drefs 
confifts in a long garment, which covers her all over from below 


the neck to the feet, and is faftened on the top with a button en 


the left fhoulder. , The Turks, who have a fuperftition, in not fuf- 


* fering any imitation of the work of God, Ahave induftrioufly {poiled 


the face of it; the reft is very entire, a io cannot be too much ad- 
mired for the delicacy of the workmanfhip, it being probably done 
by the hand of fome celebrated mafter, at the time that arts and 
{ciences were at their higheft perfection in Greece. From what is 
now remaining above ground, which is about feven feet high, I 
judge the whole ftatue to have been near twenty feet in height. 
P. 82. 


-The grotto of Antiparos is well deferibed but various ac- 
counts, more picturetque and full, have been publifhed fince 
the period of our author’s travels. We may however remark, 
that the prefent defcription is evidently copied, from per fonal 
obfervation, and not obfcured by g ceneral, often unmeaning, 
declamation.. The account of Conftantinople is copious ; 
but various travellers, fice our author’s expedition, have an- 
ticipated his remarks. ‘The cuftoms of the Turks are defcribed 
from the corre& and indifputable relation of a perfon well ac- 
quainted with the oriental languages, and with the manners of 
this remarkable race. Juftice to this nation requires the infer- 
tion of the amende hicnorable to its character, in a fuperior 


view. 


. © This people, however, who in regard to the more enlightened 
nations ufually appear under the character of barbarians, ,are en- 
dowed with many fhining qualities, which muft neceflarily-turn to 
the fhame and dishonour of thofe, who have the good fortune to 
enjoy many confiderable advantages; which they are wholly ftrangers 
to. Their piety towards their Creator, the exact obfervance.of the 
laws of their religion, the obedience to the comynands of their fo- 
vereign, the refpeét to their fuperiorsy.theip, charity towards all di- 
ftreffed perfons, their fobriety, their moderation, their unexample@ 
integrity in trades and the-grawity and folidity, which they expres 
in all their actions,,are ictacs, which ase feldom, wanting even to 
thofe of the meaneft rank. -- Imtheir ‘comverfation they always be- 
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have with fuch affability and modefty, that an improper gefture, an 
indecent expreilion, or an ill-timed demonftration of mirth, would 
be fufficient to caft a blemith upon any perfon’s reputation. When 
a Turk addreffes his equal, he gives him the title of brother; if it 
be one older than himfelf, he calls him mafter; if one of ‘fewer 
years, he {peaks to him by the name of fon. Their union among 
one another is unexampled. Every mufulman, or true believer, 
thinks himfelf obliged to exert his utmoft ftrength in the. defence 
of any of his brethren; and in the common caufe no danger is 
great enough to deter them from profecuting their purpofe. They 
are, notwithftanding, haughty and arrogant in their profperity ; 
and, on the contrary, mean and abject under the frowns of for- 
tune.’ P. 139. 


From this interefting communication we will quote a paf- 
fage of a lefs favourable kind. : 


‘ The authority of the Turks over their wives, as I have already 


faid, is purely abfolute; which power is ftill further increafed by 


the prohibition of their having any commerce with other men. 
This law the hufbands make fo good ufe of, that they oblige them 
to lead their whole lives in their harems; which are little other thaa 
fo many perpetual prifons. It is not permitted to any of their re- 
Jations, not even to thofe who are joined to them by the neareft 


ties of affinity, to fee them with their faces uncovered; anda wor . 


man who would allow herfelf to be feen in any manner by any 
other than her father or brother, would be judged guilty of an aét 
of the higheft immodefty. However, the exprefs injunction of 


Mahomet, in favour of thefe unhappy women, might be fome . 


comfort to them in their retirement, did not the difpofition of the 
Turks, averfe to the pleafures of matrimony, put them upon fearch- 
ing for excufes to deliver themfelves from a tafk, which they con- 
fider as a fevere and grievous impofition. They have other de. 
lights, to which they are fo entirely addifted, that you will find few 
amongft them, the great efpecially, who do not prefer the company 
of a Ganymede to that of a Venus. 

‘ The women, however, have their revenge; and, judging it not 
unreafonable to recompence themfelves for the negleé& of their huf- 
bands, by admitting in their room fome young man, more fenfible 
of the bleffings conferred upon him, fhew fuch fkill and under- 
ftanding in laying their fchemes ‘to procure their mutual happinefs, 
that they give their lovers every day frefh occafion of admiring 
their perfeétions. Their-meafures for procuring opportunities of 
frequent interviews are always fo well laid, that a difcovery is next 
to impoffible; and we may venture to affirm, that a perfon who had 
@ver experienced an intrigue with a Turkifh woman, would have 
no farther tafte for the ladies of any other country, whom they. 
would find, in every particular, fo much their inferiors. The 
cleanlinefs,and fweetnefs of their bodies, their advantageous drefs, 
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which feems made purpofely to infpire the warngeft defires, the ten- 
dernefs of their expretfions, their words, and aétions, which feem 
enough to declare the unfeigned fentiments of their hearts, their 
grace, air, and beauty, are fufficient to captivate the moft uncons 
querable breaft; while their fincerity and unequalled conftancy are 
capable of fixing their lover’s affection. They are fo far from be- 
ing interefted in their paffions, that they are always ready to facri- 
fice whatever belongs to them, fo it may procure their lover's ad- 
vantage, which is the confideration that they ever keep moft at 
heart; letting flip no opportunity of loading him with prefents ; 
thinking themfelves more than repaid by his preferving inviolate his 
conitancy and affections. Not but that there are many inftances 
of women, who in their intrigues have a€&ted upon no other princi- 
ple than that of fatisfying their own fenfual defires; who, being en- 
amoured with fome imprudent young man, have introduced him 
into their harems in woman’s cloaths, where they have kept him 
till their paffion was in fome meafure abated, after which they have 
freed themfelves from-a difcovery, by inhumanly facrificing their 
lover. Whenever any of thefe barbarities are committed, they are 
purely owing to the sigour and feverity with which the law proceeds 
in relation to all cafes of fornication or.adultery. The leaft chi- 
merical fufpicion is fufficient grounds for a divorce; and the con- 
fequence of any thing, that bears the leaft face of 2 proof, is per- 
petual infamy and univerfat perfecution. If an infidel is difco- 
vered to have had any fecret commerce with a Turkifh woiman, he — 
is obliged either to embrace the Mahometan faith, or fuffer imme- 
diate death ; while his paramour is indifpenfably condemned to be 
ticd up in a fack, and thrown into the fea, that fhe may in that 
manner wath away the blacknefs of her crime. A Chriftian wo- 
man, however, may be married to a Turk without being obliged 
to change her faith, though all the children are to be educated in 


their father’s religion.’ P. 157. 


This part of the narrative is difproportionally long ; and the 
account of the revolution in 1730, though it contains many 
minute circumftances, known to few, is, from its little con- 
nexion with our own country, and its little intereft in ges 
neral, a tedious and unpleating addition. Perhaps, however, 
at this time, when Turkifh manners and politics are intereft- 
ing, this epifode may be deemed important. 

Among the Grecian iflands, the narrative of the voyage is 
interrupted by an account of their different eventful hiftories, 
copied, with little choice, from ancient and modern hiftorians. 
Jt more refembles a hiftory of thefe iflands, than a defcriptive 
voyage through them, and might be compiled, with littleex- 
ertion of talent, in a well-furnifhed library. Even on the 
Trojan fhores we find nothing that interefts or-dmufes. 


Among the obfervations refpeCting Scio, we find a fhort ac~  - 
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count of the Chian wine, and obferve that the ,tranfparent 
drefs, the fubject of the Roman fatirift’s moft bitter indigna- 
tion, is. not wholly laid afide. ‘The wine is, at prefent, in 
efteem, and was-formerly more fo, as by its {weet, mild qua- 
lity, it foftened the harfh Falernian, the hock of antiquity. 
It thus fermed the fack of Falftatf. 


¢ This excellent liquor is produced in the weftern part of the 
ifland ; which, though it be mountainous, is covered with many 
fine villages, and cultivated to the beft advantage. On the other 
fide, which fronts the gulph of Smyrna, is a very fine harbour, 
corruptly called Port Fin, from Delphinium, a fortrefs, which an- 
ciently ftood at the extremity of it. The inhabitants of Scio, as 
they are in much better circumftances than any other people in 
thefe parts, live in a very handfome manner, being more civilized 
and affable to ftrangers than in any other ifle of the Archipelago. 
The whole country round the town of Scio is covered with plea- 
fure-houfes and delightful gardens, where they pafs their days in 
continual feaftings and recreations. ‘There is no nation in the 
world which exceeds the women of this place in gallantry, who 
are naturally difpofed to mirth and gaiety, and delight in converf- 
ing with men, though for the moft part according to the rules of 
the ftri€teft modefty. In their drefs they are extremely nice, and 
many of them very expenfive, Their petticoats; which reach no 
Tower than the calves of their legs, are full of plaits, and generally 
made of red damafk. About their fhoulders they wear a fhort 
guilted jacket of white fatin, and on their heads a very high muflin 
coif, made fomewhat in the manner of a janiffary’s turban, which 
has the beft effect imaginable. In their ears they carry very large 
golden ear-rings; and thofe who can go to the expence, wear neck- 
laces of diamonds and other precious ftones. ‘Their breafts are 
covered with nothing. but a thin white gauze, which is wholly 
tranfparent ; and their legs and-feet, which for the moft part are 
nicely fhaped, with white Rockings, and flippers after the European 
manner. They might have a very good title to the prize of 
beauty, did they not themfelves f{poil their features and complexions 
with an exceflive quantity of paint both white and red, which, 
though they. Jay on with very great art and {kill, renders them far 
inferior to what nature originally defigned. They have alfo an- 
other great difadvantage, which is almoft-univerfal among them ; I 
mean bad teeth, which defect is attributed to the great quantity of 
maftic, which-they have continually in their mouths, being bred 
up with the notion of its being good for the breath, All their dif- 
courfes are upon amorous fubjects, notwithftanding which they are 
fuch true coguettes, that, though they readily give a man many 
confiderable liberties, yet they will feldom allow. him the laft fa- 
vour, unlefs after a very long and obfequious attendance.’ P. 319. 


- Egypt has been often trodden by travellers of different de- 
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{criptions, fince our traveller’s vitit ; and: confequently we can 
expect little novelty. The earl feems to have examined the 
pyramids with great a attention, and to have penetrated their in- 
terior parts, fo far as they were acceffible. He concludes, that 
they were defigned for royal fepulchres; and their origin, 
which was for gotten or unknown, even im the days of He- 
rodotus, cannot of courfe be inveftigated at this ttme. On 
the whole, his defcription of Evypt is clearandefatisfaCtory. 
It is the plain relation of a judicious obferver, without the af- 
feftation of -meretricious ornament. 
The following quotation may pleafe an antiquary. 


¢ About half a milé from Mattareah are the ruins of Heliopolis, 
confifting in feveral foundations of ancient buildings, an obelifk, a 
fphynx, and a fquare mound of earth, about two miles in circum- 
ference, Exaétly in the centre of this inclofure ftands the obeiitk, 
in every refpeét like that of Alexandria, only in its height, which 


‘is fuperior, being, as I found from the exacteft meafurements, fixty- 


three feet high, and fix in breadth at the bafe. We are informed 
by Pliny, that Sochis and Ramifes, each of them, erected four 
obelifks at Heliopolis, the one of forty and the other of forty-eight 
cubits in height: 


“ Tn fupradiéta urbe (Solis) Sochis inftituit quatuor numero obe- 
lifcos, quadragenum o¢tonum cubitorum longitudine: Ramifes au- 
tem (is quo regnante Ilium ¢aptum eft) quadraginta cubitorum.,”’ 
Plin. 1, xxxvi. c. 8, 


‘ Now, from the dimenfions of the obelifk remaining, I think it 
plain, that this is one of thofe erected by Ramifes: for allowing to 
each cubit twenty inches, the forty will amount to fixty-fix feet 
and eight inches, the overplus of which is a very reafonable allow- 
ance for that part of the bafe, which has been covered by the in- 
ereafe of the land: and it is evident, that there is not more hidden 
under the furface of the earth (as fome have pretended), fince the 
hieroglyphics, which are infcribed upon the four fides of the obe- 
lifk, are terminated for above the fpace of a foot before they come 
to the ground, which proves that the fhaft is not of a much greater 
length. The {phynx, which is placed to the weftward of the obe- 
lifk, is fo much defaced, that unlefs one had already feen the fitu- 
ation and form of that near Giefa, it would be difficult to fay what 
it was, fince it appears at firft fight little better than a rude un- 
formed‘ mafs of ftone. The mound of earth, which furrounds the 
obelifk and fphynx, is by fome imagined to be the circuit of the 

city of Heliopolis; but to me it appears to be of too little extent, 
fince we learn from the ancient writers, that it was a very confi- 
derable’ city. On the other fide, to allow it to be'the circumfe- 
rence uly of the Temple of the Sun, feems to be too great a con- 
ceflion ; fince a fingle edifice, two miles round, mutt exceed every 
thing of that nature, of which we have any certain knowledge or. 
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account. One may, indeed, have very good reafon to judge from 
the fphynx, that the temple ftood upon that very {pot of ground, 
fince we are informed by Herodotus, that the area before it, which 
was .very fpacious, was fet on each fide with a double row of 
{phynxes of very large dimenfions, placed at equal diftances from 
each other of twenty feet. The void {paces, left between the 
{phynxes, were filled up with columns and obelifks, of which that 
I have already taken notice of is moft probably-the only one re- 
maining.’ P. 473- 

“We would willingly have felected fome account of Malta, 
and of the eleétion “f its grand mafter; but we find little on 
the fubject of its defence, without any notice of its laft very 
important fiege by the Turks, which forms fuch an interefting. 
epifode in Dr. Watfon’s Hiftory. From this, however, it - 
could not have been extracted, though the authors who fup- 
plied him (and we fufpect that we have formerly, feen more © 
than its fubftance) muft have been known to the earl, The 
account of the election is now lefs interefting, as Paul I. is 
felf-elected, and likely to preferve his new territory, when he 
fhall be in poffeffion, at a period probably not very diftant. 

After this full account of the work, we need not add much. 
with refpect to its general character. Of the tafte and learn- 
ing difplayed in it, the biographer fays, .it would ill become 
him to freak ; and of both thefe points our readers can 
now form their own opinion. ‘The language is fimply neat, 
often claflically perfpicuous ; but it fometimes exhibits anoma- 
lies in the fpelling. ‘The claffical reader, for whom this work 
feems chiefly defigned, will recall with pleafure the fcenes of 
his ftudies, thus brought to his recolleG@ion, with their illuf- 
trations from the favourites of his early days. On the whole, 
perhaps, the work is pleafing rather than inftru@ive. To 
the general reader it will want novelty and intereft ; and per- 
haps the fcholar will occafionally regret, that fubje&ts which 
offer a profpect of information are often too haftily clofed. 





—— 


Antient Metaphyfics. Vol. VI*. ato. 15s, Boards. Cadell 
; and Davies. 1799. 


FEW of our readers, we may fuppofe, are unacquainted 
with the circumftance that the venerable author of the Antient 
Metaphyfics is no more ; and from the introductory paflage 
of the prefent volume it appears that lord Monboddo indulged 
a prefentiment that he fhould not long furvive the publication, 


.* This laft volume of my Metaphyfics, probably the laft volume: 
of any kind that I fhall publifh, will be entirely theological; which 
J think is a proper conclufion of metaphyGcs: for theology is the 


“ * See our XXIild Vol, New Atr. p. 365. 
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fammit of metaphyfics, of all philofophy, and, indeed, of all human 
Knowledge: and I hope the reader will confider the-three imme- 
diate preceding volumes, which contain the Hiftory of Man, the 
nobleft work of God on this earth, as not an improper introduétion 
to the demonftration I am now to give of the being and attributes 
of God; for I hold the hiftory and philofophy of man to be infe- 
parably connected with theology.’ P. i, 


To the concluding obfervation we heartily affent; and we 
are better pleafed with this part of his metaphytical fyftem 
than with thofe on which his pen was orivicallty. employed. 
In defiance of ridicule he took ‘ the high priori road” in the 
inveftigation of this important fubject. 


¢ I fhall’ (he obferves) * follow a method different from what 


“has hitherto been followed. Not that I mean to derogate from the 


weight of the arguments ufed by other writers to prove the exift- 
ence of Deity; far lefs do I intend to refute them. But the prin- 
ciples of my philofophy, that is of the antient philofophy, lead me 
to inveftigate the fubject in a different manner, and to ufe proofs 
of a different kind; beginning with the being of a God, which, in 
the natural ordtr of things, ought to be confidered before his attri- 
butes.’ P. 2. ql 


The piety and morality of the author’s intentions preclude 
any objection to his choice of the track through which he pur- 
pofed to accomplith his metaphyfical journey. We with, 
however, that his bigoted attachment to the ancients had-not 
led him to repeat his abfurd depreciation of the lights of the 
modern world. From the fame prejudice which influenced 
him to pronounce that * Locke was ignorant of logic,’ he 
doubted whether Dr. Clarke, ‘ not being learned in ancient 

hilofophy, could be a good metaphyfician.’ The immortaf 
Newne, whofe explanations of the fublime fyftem of the uni- 
verfe have fo ftrikingly illuftrated the wifdom and omnipo- 
tence of its great author, is reprefented as having, by his doc- 
trines, ‘ carried the fyftem of materialifm farther than an 
other author ancient or modern ;’ and even Euclid, the ancient 
inductor of mathematicians, is accufed of not having under- 
ftood the principles of * geometry and arithmetic !” We fhall 
probably gratify curiofity in offering a fpecimen of thefe 
ftrange ‘animadverfions. 


¢ Sir Ifaac was, no doubt, a very good mathematician and a great 
aftronomer. But mathematics and aftronomy are {ciences different 
from philofophy : and I do not believe that fir Ifaac was learned in 
philofoph¥ ; nor did I ever hear that he had ftudied it, or had read 
any book upon the fubje&t. Now, in philofophy are contained the 
general and fundamental principles 6f all fciences; and therefore I 
call it the {cience of {ciences. A man, therefore, may be learned 
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in any of the inferior fciences, but if he be not a philofopher, he 
will not know the principles from: which that fcience is derived. 
Ot this Euclid is a remarkable example. He underftood both geo+ 
metry and arithmetic, and has given us an excellent work upon 
each of thefe fciences. But he did not know the philofophy of ei- 
ther of them, not even what the fubjeé of them is: at leaft he has 
not told us that the fubje&t of both of them is quantity ; and that 
quantity is that which is divifible into parts, which parts are either 
continuous, or difcrete, that is feparated.. If the parts are conti- 
nuous, they make what is called magnitude, which is the fubject of 
geometry ; if they are difcrete, they make what is called number, 
which is the fubjeé of arithmetic. Now a man who does not know 
to what category the fcience he treats belongs, may be faid, in a 
philofophical fenfe, not to know what hetreats. Euclid, therefore, 
not knowing that both the fciences belong to the category, or ge- 
neral idea of quantity, and not being able to diftinguify the two 
fpeciefes of that quantity, may be faid not to have known, philofo- 
phically, what either of the fciences is. And the definition he has 
. given us of what he makes to be the firft principle of geometry, 
viz. a point, fhows that he was no philofopher ; for he fays, * That 
a point is that which has no parts or magnitude.’ Now, that is the 
definition of an immaterial fubftance, not of a point, which is cer- 
tainly a material fubftance, being the extremity of a line, as in an 
after definition he tells us it is. But, befides this connection which 
it has witha line, it has an exiftence by itfelf: for, as Ariftotle has 
obferved, it has a place, and, confequently, muft be matter or body; 
whereas, as the fame author tells us, a monade has no place. And 
this he makes to be the difference betwixt the two fciences, but 
which Euclid does not appear to have known; though the differ- 
ence be fo great, that geometry, applies only to matter or body, 
whereas, arithmetic applies to all things, material or immaterial, fub- 
ftance or quality; fo that arithmetic, though it be fo commona 
fcience, is the moft univerfal and moft comprehenfive of all fci- 
ences, as it applies to every thing that exifts. But though Euclid 
feems not to have been able to difcriminate thefe two fciences of 
arithmetic and geometry, he underftood the {ciences themfelves, and 
the practice of them, and has treated of both very accurately, In 
like manner, fir Thac Newton has treated of the motions of the ce- 
leftial bodies, and has explained, moft accurately, by what laws and 
rules thefe motions are conducted. But he did not underftand the 
philofophy of motion: for he could, not define it as Ariftotle has 
done ; nor did he know that itis a nloft wonderful being, (if it can 
be called a being), having no fixed or permanent exiftence, nor con 
tinuing the fame for two moments together, but exifting only in 
conftant change and fucceffion. But what is worfe, he did not 
know what is the caufe of it and produces it, whether mind or 
body. Now, to know this,:is an important point of philofophy, 
and of the higheft philofophy, that is theology: for, unlefs we know 
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that mind is ultimately the caufe of all motion in the univerfe, and 
that all bodies. are moved by mind mediately or immediately, we 
cannot believe that God is the author of this univerfe, the whole 
bufinefs of which is carried on by motion; every body being 
moved one way or another, not immediately by the fupreme mind, 
which it would be-impious to fuppofe incorporated with body, (in 
which way only mind can move body), but by particular minds of 
number infinite, all proceeding from him, and moving, one way or 
another, every body in the univerfe; and as all their motions:are 
direéted by fupreme intelligence, or by the minifters of that intel- 
ligence, the bufinefs of nature is carried on in the moft regular and 
orderly manner, and fo as to make a moft wonderful fyftem of the 
whole, . But fir Ifaac, not being a,philofopher, did not conceive 
how mind coyld move body, nor how body could Se at all moved 
otherwife than in the way we perceive by our fenfes, that is by the 
impulfe of other bodies.’ Pp. 27. 


The whimfical dogmatifin with which our author afferts 
the fuperiority of the ancient over the modern philofophy will 
extort a {mile from thofe who are not of the fect of ancient me- 
taphyficians. ‘The f{peculations of lord Monboddo on the fub- 
jet of motion certainly do not go farther in proving the ex- 
iftence of the deity than the feries of fecond caufes by which 
Newton has explained the mechanifm of the univerie. Oa 
the contrary, his lordihip’s philofophy of impulfes feems nearly 
on a level with the ignorance of his own favage, who 


¢ Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.’ 


But though our author peculiarly verifies the remark of Ci- 
cero, that the moft abfurd things can be faid bv phitofophers, 
the chaos of his metaphyfics 1s occafionally brightened by 
gleams of moral wifdom, as in the following remarks on the 
employment of the intellectual faculties of our fpecies. 


¢ Our intelle&t, fuch as it is, is our governing principle in this 
life. But we are moved alfo by inftinét to do feveral things. Of 
the difference betwixt inftin@ and intelle& I thall {peak in'the fequed 
of this work. Here it will be fufficient to obferve, that, when we 
are moved by inftin@, we act as the brute animals do: but when 
we act by intelligence, we are guided by an opinion which we have 
formed that the action is good, by which I mean contributing :to 
our happinefs; whereas if the opinion we form is wrong, and if the 
aétion be truly not good, but evil, then we fo far make ourfelves 
miferable. So that upon the ufe we make of our intelligence de- 
pends our happinefs or mifery in this life; and I may add alfo in 
the life to come. If we employ our intelligence in ftudying to do 
all the good we canto our fellow creatures, and if we cultivate it by 
arts, {ciences, and philofophy, the fummit of which, and of all hu. 
man knowledge, is theology ; (for, by the itudy of it, we are eng 
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abled to form fome idea of God, and to learn that he is the author 
of all things in the univerfe); and if we ftudy the wifdom ané 
goodnefs which he has fhown in his works, the contemplation of 
which wifdom and goodnefs is the greateft happinefs that the intel- 
Jeéual nature can enjoy, then we are, by this ufe of our intellect, 
as happy as we can be in this life. But, on the contrary, if we em- 
ploy it only in procuring means to indulge the pleafures of fenfe, 
or to feed our vanity, we are miferable. And there are two paf- 


‘fions, for the gratifying of which if we employ our intelleé, (I 


mean avarice and ambition), we are not only miferable, but the 
moft mifchievous animal upon this earth; for our intelleét, when it 
is fo employed, makes us much more mifchievous than any other 
animal which has. not the ufe of that faculty. Now ambition is 
the defire of power and pre-eminence; and avarice, which is the 
defire of wealth, is feldom or never feparated from ambition, fince 
wealth does in fome degree give power and pre-eminence: and 
thefe two, joined together, have not only been the canfes of moft 
deftru€tive Wars, but have produced thofe great empires which 
have deftroyed fo many of the human fpecies and may be faid to 


have defolated the earth.” p. 72. 


We fear that volumes of fuch philanthropic obfervations 


on the proper ufe of the human intellect would produce no 


ae geilane on the condué& of mankind :—that man has 
ighly improved himfelf, and is advancing in civilifation, can- 
not be denied ; but there is fo great a mixture of infirmity in 
his compofition, that philofophy cannot hope for a complete 
victory over the paffions. 


©‘ Suberunt prifcz veftigia fraudis, 
Que tentare Thetim ratibus, que cingere muris 
Oppida, que jubeant telluri infindere fulcos.’ 








‘ erunt etiam altera bella.’ 


On the fubje&t of the KAAON, our author is thoroughly 
Platonic ; and the conclufion of his commentary feems to ri- 
val the fublime declamation of the Grecian philofopher. 


* Thofe, who deny tbat beauty has a real exiftence in nature and 
hold that it exifts only in the imaginations of men, deny at the fame 
time that the intellectual mind enjoys any. real pleafure.. That it 
does not enjoy fenfual pleafures, every body muft allow: but I fay 
further, that even wealth and power give no pleafure to the intel- 
lectual mind, except by affording it the means of enjoying the plea- 
fure of doing good, by relieving the diftreffes of the poor, rewarding 
the virtuous, and ferving the public. Such perfons therefore muft 
alfo deny that virtue gives any pleafure to the intellectual mind; 
and that the beauty of holinefs, and the contemplation of the wif 
dom and goodnefs of God, give pleafure to that mind: neither can 
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they admit that the fine arts give any, pleafure to our intelleé, or 
any arts or fciences ; for I fay that it is the beauty, which we dif- 
cover in fciénce, that gives us the pleafure it affords :—in fhort 
they muft deny that our intelle€tual mind enjoys any pleafure ; and 
muft maintain that our whole happinefs confilts in the pleafures of 
the animal life, which the brutes enjoy. gt 7 

‘I will coticlnde this long differtation upon the beautiful, by tee 
ferring to a paffige in a preceding part of this vol. (pp. 189 and 190), 
where I have faid that the wifdom and goodnefs of ‘God are mani- 
fefted by his making the fenfe of the beautiful fo congenial to our 
nature as intelligent beings, that we cannet have the leaft dépree of 
intelligence without fome fenfe of it; and that, as it is the founda 
tion both of virtue and religion, we appear to be * formed by nature 
for both.” To which I will add, that the goodnefs of Godis»mas 
nifefted, not only by giving an inftinét. to our animal nature, by 
which we and other animals are directed to. do. what is neceffary for 
its prefervation, but.alfo. by. giving an inftinétive tendency tovour 
intellectual. mind, by Which it is prompted both to virtue and reli- 
gion, which muft make its greateft:happinefs.’ ep. 276. 


Notwithftanding his approbation of the life of thofe favages 
who are unaccultomed to the ufé of fire and of clothing, and 
his favorite dogma that the habits and thé comforts of civilifed 
life dre traits of degeneracy from the natyral ftate of mianj he . 
acknowledges, as the refult of his ows thedlogical fyftém, the 
benefits, and even the neceffity of civilifation. | 


‘T hope the reader will think I have faid enough to prove the: 
goodnefs, as well as the wifdom of God, towards man: for I have 
flown that, according to the order of nature, it was of néceffityothat 
fome of the fpecies thould fall; and, in confequence of. that fall, 
lofe the ufe of intcileét, retaining ohly the capacity. of it ;-—that, for 
being reftored to the ufe of intellect, civil fociety was abfolutely 
neceflary ; and accordingly by civil‘ fociety we have recovered :the 
ufe of inteileét, all men more or lefs;—that though civil fociety 
mutt neceflarily. predace, among men of weak and jmperfect in- 
tellects, many vices and follies, which muft make the greater part 
of them not happy in this life, the goodnefs of God has fo ordered 
matters, that, by the cultivation of arts and! fciences, and efpecially 
by religion, we may corre&t thofe vices and follies, and improve 
our intelleét fo much, as to make us fit for a better and happier 
{tate in the life to come; or if we fhould not do that, that we muoft 
go to another life of feverer trial and probation ; and fo on from 
one ftate to another till at laft every one of us fhall attain to all the 
happinefs that his nature is capable of.’ P. 277. 


Thefe obfervations are juft; but. we may remark, in the 

words of an emineut critic, on that Fatt production, the 

‘Origin of Evil,’ that after a long and toillfume march with 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Fed. 1800. L 
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our author, ‘ in/tead of going forward, we have only been turn: 
ing round.’ If civilifation be neceffary and beneficial to man, 
why have we been fo’ frequently and tauntingly reminded of 
the ftrength and agility. of the apy 3 outang, and the rude 


Gmplicity of the favages of Terra del Fuego? 

_ The religious creed of fo extraordinary a man as lord Mon- 
boddo muft be.an object of curiofity: we extra& the paflage 
in which it is contained, though rather long, as it may be pre- 
fumed that his lordfhip’s works are not in general circulation, 


* The Chriftian religion is not only of the greateft benefit to men» 
while they are young and in-health, by enabling them to fupport 
misfortunes and afflictions, from the hopes of being happier in a 
future life; but, when they become old, and are approaching to 
their-end, it is the only confolation they: can have, and the only 
thing that can make them die with any: eafe or comfort; for in this 
world they can then have no comfort. But if they have lived as 
they ought to have done, they will have the profpect of being hap- 


. pier in the next dife than they could be in this with all the enjoy- 


ments that. youth and wealth, and all the gifts of fortune could fur- 
nifh them; and this-will make a true Chriftian not only die even a 
painful death with comfort, if he has lived as he ought to have done, 
but with to die when God and nature has appointed that he fhould 
die. Whereas a man, who has no profpect of happinefs in a future 
life, cannot leave-this life, and the many good things he may enjoy 
in it, with any comfort or peace of mind, but muft confider himfelf 
as deprived ofall happinefs: in fhort, he muft die a painful and 
tiiferable death, efpecially if he leave behind him relations and 
friends whom he loved, and in whofe fociety he had great pleafure. 
‘The-Chriftian religion, therefore, not only enables us to fupport the 
greateft misfortunes while we live, but makes us die with the hope 
of being much happier in the life to come, than we can be in this. 
© Our-future happinefs, however, cannot be that iv whith many 
people in this life make their happinefs to confift; I mean fenfual 
pleafures, and thofe of vanity and ambition: but it muf be purely 
intelletual, produced by the contemplation of the wifdom, the 
goodnefs, and the beauty of the works of God, Now in order to 
enjoy. this higheft pleafure i in a future life, a man muft be prepared 
for it in this life: and it is not fufficient that he is not vitious or 
wicked, but he muft have cultivated his underftanding by arts and 
fciences, and by the other ftudies I have mentioned, and fo have 
prepared his mind for the, more perfect knowledge which he will 


, have in a future ftate.. In this way his mind will acquire the fenfe 


of pleafure, not fenfual, but intelleG&tual, and fo be prepared for the 
enjoyment of that pleafyre in the next world < for it is a law of na- 
ture, and agreeable to the order of things in this univerfe, that no 
animal; and indeed I may fay no‘thing, fhould proceed from one 
flate to another immediately and directly, without being previoufly 
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prepared for that other-ftate: Before, thérefore, fuch a man comes 


to enjoy that happinefs, which I have ,mentioned, in a future ftate, 
he muft firft go to another ftate, in which he is to prepare hit mind 
in the way I havé mentioned, But if he be wicked or vitious, che 
mutft.go to a ftate different*from that Ihave now mentioned, in 
which he is to -be punithed for his wickedwefs, and vices in, this 
ftate, and in that way prepared to receivetinftruGion in another : 

for that he is to be eternally damned, 1 cannot, believe; as L.do not 
think it reconcileable with the scodnels, of God, that he fhould have 
produced any being that was deltined, even through-his own: fault, 
to be eternally miferable: nor do I think. it reconcileable with the 


“‘juftice of God that any man, for all the offences he could commit 


in this fhort life on earth, fhould. be condemned'to eternal pain and 
mifery. I therefore cannot believe in the duration of this punifh- 
ment-of man after death, any more than I can believe in the man- 


“ner of it, by fire and brimftone, which I think cannot be coriceived 


as the punifhment of an unembodied mind, , At the fame time, I 
think it was not improper to terrify the vulgar (that is by far the 
greateft part of men) by threatening them with fuch a punifhment, 


‘to frighten them from vice and wickednefs.° I hold it therefore, that 


after man is “brought to a due fenfe ‘of his tranfyreffions in this life, 


‘he is to go to another, in order to prepare himfelf for a better life : 


and if he does not there prepare himfelf fufficiently, he muft go on 


‘ftill to another ftate, till at laft he be prepared to enjoy as Much 
-happinefs as his nature is capable of. Now in palling through thele 


feveral ftates, and undergoing pains in each of them, man, being an 
intelligent animal with confcioufnefs and reflection, mutt at’laft be 


- convinced of his folly and repent, and fo be delivered from his 


mifery, and made as happy as‘his nature will admit.’ For there is 
a great difference-of natures in different individuals; and it would 
not be confiftent with the order of things, and that variety, which 
we obferve in nature, if all the individuals of the fame fpecies wete 
equally capable of the fame degree of happinefs: but the wifdom 
and goodnefs of God have fo ordered things, that every individwal 
of the human fpecies enjoys, fooner or later, all the happinefs that 
his nature is capable of. And even in this life we may obferve, 
that every man is as happy as by his nature he can be: for if a man 
indulge in bodily pleafures, or in thofe pleafures of the mind, whieh 
vanity and ambition furnifh, he will enjoy the grstifications which 
thofe pleafures give him ;- fo that he is not perfectly miferables for 
he enjoys pleafure, and fo is happy to a certain degree, though that 
pleafure be fo much overbalanced by pain, that upon the whole he 
cannot be faid to be happy even in this life, and will fuffer much 
mifery in the life to come. - Whereas if he pra¢tife virtue and reli- 
gion, he will be as happy, even in this life, as his nature will admit, 
And thus I think. I have explained, what I have advanced in a 
former part of this volume, and which no doubt would appear a 


very great paradox to moft of my readers, that every map even in 
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‘this life is as happy as his nature will admit: and indeed it will, 
upon dite confideration, appear-to be no paradox, if we confidér 
that every man, by the exercife of his free will, has it in his power 
to form to himfelf what may be called a new nature. It was by 
the exercife of that faculty that man fell from his more perfect ftate 
to thé ftate he is now in; and in this ftate he continues ftill to ex- 
ercife that free will, and thus to make to himfelf a nature that takes 
delight in virtue and religion ; and fo he is as happy ‘as he can be 
‘ih this life. Whereas if by a wrong ufe of his free will he forms a 
habit and difpofition of mind, by’ which he makes his’ happinefs to 
confift in fenfual pleafures, or thofe of vanity and ambition, he is 
miferable even in this life ; and if he does not repent and change 
his courfe of life, he will be ftill more miferable in the life to come. 


“P. 250. 


Some points of this creed are not ftrifily orthodox, but the 
general fentiments which pervade it will be applauded by the 
pious Chriftian, The expedient, however, of terrifying ‘ the 
vulgar,’ by doctrines which we do not ourfelves believe, is 

~ hig! ly reprehenfible: it is ‘ doing evil that good may come;’ a 
3 prcuee againft which we are warned by the higheft authority. 
Religion, in every cafe, dif{countenances artifice, and it is be- 
-neath philofophy to affift in impofture. 

One of his lordfhip’s tenets, the non-eternity of punifhment 
for the fins of mankind, is far from being new or fingular. 
We believe that it was promulgated by fome very old expofitors 

_ of the Scriptures ; and, in late years, it has been revived by a 
fe& called Univerfalifts with much effect among that multi- 
tude, which, this writer thinks, fhould be terrified by a literal 
interpretation of the denunciations in the facred writings. 

_ To this volume there is an Appendix, in which the author 

endeavours to explain ‘ the nature of this wonderful fyftem. 
fof the univerfe] containing fo many other fyftems, and to 
fhow that it is one fyftem of which all the’ feveral parts are 
wonderfully connected together.’ In this endeavour we ob- 
ferve nothing more than the trite difcuffion which has been 
embellifhed by the fplendid numbers of Pope, and befpangled 

by the petit-maitre philofophy of the author of the ‘ Origin of 

: Evil. The volume is concluded by a paffage that concifely 

_and ftrikingly difplays the doting infirmity of the author on © 


_the topic of the ancient philofophy. 


‘ The apology which I make for my cenfure of Mr. Locke and 
‘fir Ifaac Newton, is; that I have derived from Greek authors the 
“philofophy which the Greeks learned from the Egyptians, in whofe 
- wifdom (or philofophy, which is the proper tranflation of the Greek 

word cogia in the Septuagint) Mofes was inftruéted. Now thefe 
Greek‘authors it does not appear that either Mr. Locke or fir Ifaac 
ever ftudied ; otherwife I am perfuaded we fhould have had from 
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them a philofophy very different from what they have given us: 
for Mr, Locke would have been taught to diftinguith betwixt fenfa- 
tions and ideas, and how to give a logical definition of truth; and 
fir Ifaac would have learned that the Greeks knew that body, if. it. 
was not moved by the impulfe of fome other body, could not begin. 
motion, nor, when fo impelled, continue it after the impulfe, had 
ceafed ; in fhort, that body can be moved by mind only: for, that 
mind moves body the antient philofophers thought they knew by 
the moft certain of all knowledge, confcioufoefs, which informed. 
them that their own bodies were not moved by ethers and fubtile, 
fluids, as fir Ifaac fuppofes, but by their own minds. So that my, 
apology comes .to this, that I do not pretend to excel thefe two au- 
thors in genius or invention, but have only copied from Greek au- 
thors, whom they. had.not read, and who got their learning from 
Egypt, the parent country of all arts and fciences.’ Vol. vi. Pp. 351. 


Thus proudly equipped in the difcarded and beggarly rags. 
of the ancient philofophy, does the author of theie volumes 
defpife the radiant and imperifhable: robes with which fcience 
and reafon have invefted a Newton and a Locke ! 

To,the learning and the intentions of lord. Monboddo, to 
the piety and the benevolence of his charaéter, we have taken 
proper occafion of doing that juftice, which no fingularity or 
abfurdity of {peculation ihould prevent: as a writer, we have 
not. exhibited him partially, but have contrafted the grave 
whimificalities of his general opinions, with the folid and va- 
luable reflexions which are fcattered in his laborious volumes: 
indeed from feveral paffages which we have quoted, it muft be. 
obvious that his lordthip, like the hero of Cervantes, had the 
capacity.of making very ingenious and inftructive remarks 
on topics unconnected with the theme of his enthufiaftic 
dotage. | 
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- THE contents of this work are, 1. Defultory reflexions 
on the ftate of ancient Scotland, with a curious appendix of 
charters, and other original documents. 2. The diary of Ro- 
bert Birrel, from 1532 to 1605. 3, The expedition into Scot- 
land, by the earl 2 Hertford, in 1544. 4. The expedition 
into Scotland by the fame perfon, when duke of Somerfet. 

~ The learned and ingenious writer thus begins his preface. 


‘ The following reflexions are. a feleftion from_notes which oc- 
curred during the perufal of fome volumes of hiftory. The period 
alluded to, is chiefly between the reign of Malcolm Canmore, and 
the death of Alexander IIT. —Although never intended to come un- 
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der the defcription of a differtation, it was meant to notice, what 
other authors had not reaiarked, or applied to a different purpofe ; 
whence, it will not be furprifing that the fubject is abrupt, and lefs, 
appears than might have been written upon it.—I am forry, upon 
revifal, ‘to find’ fome things that have been faid before. 
¢ When an author fpeaks of his labours, merit is indireétly 
afcribed to himfelf: but it is doubtlef& more eafy to complete a hi- 
‘ftory of ‘any civilized country in Europe, than to elucidate one ob- 
fcure century of the hiftory of Scotland.—Yet theories are conti-+ 
nually reared upon materials, the failure or imbecility of the fmallett 
particle of which, would level the fuperftru€ture for ever. I make 
no pofitive affertion: every one may draw that inference from the 
authorities quoted, which feems to him the moft reafonable: and 
if, at the prefent moment, I incline to any fide, ¥ do not warrant 
the: continuance of my opinion ; for I have little doubt, that more 
information in the hiftory of the nation might prompt me to change.” 
P. i. 


We are forry to find his sbebaie terminate with a declara- 
tion, that, with this work, he will bid adieu to the antiquities 
of his country: few will be found more capable of giving 
them a due illuftration. 

The defultory reflexions evince various and exact reading. 
So modeft is their title, that it would be uncandid to eftimate 
their’value by the fevere rules of criticifm, which might jaftly 
be applied to. finifhed differtations. ‘ The fudden tranfitions 
‘and evanefcent hints often excite regret that the author has fo 
’ much undervalued his own produétions, and that pearts, which 
deferved to be fet in gold, are feattered with carelefs pro- 


fufion: 


¢ The employments of the northern females were rude, and their. 
ftate an abject fubjection to the men. We read of the loom, and 
the pencil of the Eaft; but the northern women filled the drinking 
horns (a2), and followed the men to battle. The manners of nations 
are -moft varied in the treatment of their females. A writer of re- 
putation thinks their ftation was eminent in the North, and their 
employments more befitting the modern ideas of feminine deli- 
cacy (4). But it is difficult to reconcile our notions of a barbarous 
people, and refpect for females. In our own days, we fee exaétly, 
the reverfe. I know well what is faid of the Lycians, the Libyans, 
the Garrows, the Natches, and fome North American nations: but 
this is infufficient to prove a. general charatter. | There is, in all 
hiftory, a remarkable contradidtion here. One would think the’ 
condition of the females was fervile ; yet the funétions they dif- 





(a) Wormins Morumenta Danica, p- 388. Fatt. Dan. P. 62. De Auro 
Corn. Reg. Chrift Will, of Malmifb. &c. 
(4) Gilb, Stuart’s View of Society in Europe. Richardfon « on Eaftern Man- ~ 


Ncrsy &C. 
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charged would prompt us to imagine it held importance. No Egyp- 
tian woman was permitted to be a prieftefs (c): but the Greeks and 


Romans beftowed this rank ipon them, ‘They difpenfed the my- 


fteries of the oracles; and, at Rome, had a temple, which it was_ 


death for a man to enter, ‘They were the priefteffes and prophetefles 
of the ruder nations; and the names of Geirrid, Keidr, and Thor- 


biorg, are famous in the North. Heraclides afcribes ‘an honour-. 


able office to the Perfian women: “ Three hundred watch the king 
by night, finging, and playing upon the harp (d).” Yet we are 
told, the Perfian king “ governed the queen like a matter (e).” 
The Egyptians, according to Diodorus, allowed a queen more au- 


thority than a king (f). Some of the Germans brought portions. 


to their wives (g), as well as fome of the ancient nations in 
Spain (4).—The Grecian women were certainly under reftraint. 
An Athenian of rank “ chides his wife for-wearing high-heeled 
fhoes, and painting her face:” he tells her, that “ ftanding at her 
loom would improve her mien; and baking, or fuch menial oceu- 
pations, weuld give a preferable glow to her complexion.” —The 
condition of the Roman women is uncertain... They feem,:at one 
period, to have lived in the moft unbounded licentionfnefs.. Men 


and women promifcuoufly frequented’ the. public. baths, under the: 


1 


reign of Hadrian.—In the more early ages, a husband could: put his. 


wife to death for adultery, or for being intoxicated (i),. -In later 
times, there was.a law enaéted—-“ Ne quefium corpere faceret, cui 
avus, aut pater, aut maritus, eques Romanus fuiffet (4). The 
contraft is remarkable. But the limitations of female liberty, ex- 
ifting in moft nations, is fufficient to decide their ftate. .The an- 
cient eaftern nations expofed their women in public markets for 


fale; and there the men purchafed them indifcriminately for flaves 


or wives (/), The infidelity of the wife has always been more {ee 
verely punithed than that of the hufband. In. moft cafes it was 


death; which is itill infliéted among the favage nations, and the: 


moder Tartars. The hufband is the executioner. 

‘ A celebrated author, who attained the utmoft limits of eccle-, 
fiaftical dignity, affirms, the Scotifh women were amorous; and, 
that kiffes were lefs valued in Scetland, than touching the hand was 


in Italy (m). This might be true. Modetty is an acquired idea; 


and no female bears the burden of chaftity,, when an opportunity 
offers to lay it down. Few favage females are referved.—But I da, 


not know that the northern nations are prone to love: which rar, 


- ther feems a charaéteriftic of the warmer regions. Yet, were we 





(c) Herodotus; ii. 35. “ (7) Heraclides &Gronov, 
(2) Dion. ap. Athenzum. (f) Lib. i. cap.23. } 
(¢) Tacitus de Morib. German. (4) Strabo, p. 251, edit. 170 : 


(?) Dionyfius Halicarnaff. lib. ii, 35 fElius Spartianus, in’ Vit. Ha t. 
(2) Tacit. Hift. ii. 75. - y 
(2) Nicolaus Damafcen, p. 520. Straba, lib. TS. Herodot. i. 196, ‘Sc. 


(#) Pope Pius IL, 
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ignorant of the influence of the church, perhaps we might acquiefce 
' with his learned holinefs : for the legiflature has, with fingular care, | 
declaréd the pain of fornication to be, “ fhaving the head, impri- 
fonment, immerfion thrice in the deepeft'and dirtieft pool of wa- 
ter in the town or parith, ‘and banifhment from thefe for ever ().” 
O tempora! O mores ! How different, at one period, the cuftoms 
of the neighbouring countries ' Robert, duke cf Normandy, con- 
ffituted one ‘Baldric cu/fos meretricum publice venalium (0). And 
over the doors of a palace belonging to cardinal Wolfey, was in- 
fcribed, * “Domus meretricum Domini Card:nalis.? The marefcal- 
lus meretricum was an officer under the crown.— We mutt acknow- 
ledge, however, that a paffion for celibacy feems not to have af- 
fected the Scotifh females. Of about two hundred religious houfes, 
only twenty-two were nunneries; and, we are told, the morals of 
the 1 nuns in fome, occafioned their fuppreffion. 


Cat igitur nulla eft : cafte funt mille : quid ergo 
* Cafta facit? non dat; non tamen iila negat.” 
. Martial, Ep. iv. 71. 


~'© Fris faid, that in’ England the nuns were as numerous as the 

monks, There was an hermaphrodite order, where monks and nuns 
lived under the fame roof. There were 1100 nuns of this order, 
atid only 800 monks (). We-had, in Scotland, but one fimilar 
convent'(g). 

, Deferrbing the ftate of ancient Scotland, Boyce fays, the wo- 
men were:nearly as fttong as the men. Al rank, madynis and 
wy fis, gif thay war nocht with child, yeid als weile to battel as the’ 
men (r).”’ Boyce is not to be trufted ; and, did I mean to writea 
hiftory of national manners, I might fearch for more authentic au~ 
thorities. However, he may be right. The females of many na- 
tions have been militant, both in the Eaft, and in the Weft. No 
one is ignorant of Semiramis, Artemifia, Zenobia, or Boadicea. 
The Sacz (s), the Aithiopians (1), the Triballi, had, according to - 
Damafcenus, four ranks in their armies; the laft of women, to 
recal the fugitives (~). This, if true, might be a reafon why the 
charaéter of Amazons is afcribed to fome nations. The German 
women went to battle-—cibesque et hortamina pugnantibus geftant (x). 
The fame was’ practifed in Britain, that they might witnefs the va- 
lonr of their hufbands (y). And there is reafon to believe, that, at 
a later period, the women of England partook this Amazonian 
amifement (x), P. 9. 


2 "The other chief topics of _ the defultory reflexions are, 





ew , s 


(n) Statute 1567, c. 13. 
- (0) Du Cange Gloffarium. (~) Fuller’s Church Hi. - 

q) Keith’s Catalogue, p. 264. (r) Cofmographie, fol. 9. 

(s) Ctefiz Fragmenta. (#) Strabo, en 17. («) P, S245 

(x) ‘Tacitus de Morib. Germ, ¢. 7.°-Strabo,-lib. 7 24 

(y) Annal. lib. TAs C. 34, 35. a Barrington on Archery, ; 
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Manners in the Time of War—Commerce—Navigation—. 
Barbarifin “of England, and Caufes of Scotith Barbarifm— 
Feudal dwt al Minorities—Slavery—Clerg —Appear- 
ance of the Coiihary—Fithes of Honour—Earl er hane and 
Abthane—Officers of State—Jufticiars of Scotland—Lothiat’ 
—Conftable—Cupbearer—Sheriff.. Some remarks on Scotifh, 
mufic conclude’the whole. — ' 
From thefe multifarious reflexions we will felect a few paf- 
fages, 


© By progreffive ftate, we travel from rudenefs to refinement ;. 
and, when at the zenith of civilization, experience a gradual de- 
cline —To cultivate the arts, requires a degree of eaic and afflu- 
ence. —W here the mind is tortured with anxiety, or the perfan exe. 
pufed to inclement feverity, we cannot find refuge in amufement, 
or ftudy to promote the advancement of fcience. When unem- 
ployed in important matters, we.are fond of innovations.—Fate 
has faid, our anceftors fhould be barbarous, and we fhould be ci- 
vilized. It is perhaps to this fituation we owe the advantages of 
the prefent day.— We compare them with ourfelves, allow them 
little merit, and rejoice in the change.—The notions we poffefs are 
but applicable to the term of our own exiftence, and would as ill, 
fait the thirteenth century, as thofe of that period would apply to 

us.—King: Jamies IV. entered the Scotifh capital riding, with his 
queen behind him, 1503; and, at the marriage feaft, * the furft’ 
courfe fche was ferved of a wyld borres hed gylt within a fayr 
platter.” Weare told, that at the marriage feaft of James 1I. his’ 
queen was ferved with a boar’s, head {tuck full of bits of flax, 
which were lighted, and blazed amidft the barbaric acclamations of ; 
the favage allembly. 


“ Sanguine et igne micant oculi, riget horrida cervix.” 
Ovid. Met. 1. 8. 


* Ignorance recurs to the happinefs of good old times.—Alas, I 
fear the comforts of our fathers were few and uncertain.—In a ftate 
of perpetual alarm, their thoughts probably found conftant. em- 
ployment in calculating g plans to fortify their caftles, or for the re-. 
pulfion of invaders; and, in the rare intervals of peace, they had. 
little leifure to {pend ia bafe and feftivity.”? Pp. 21. 





; 


‘ The greateft curfe attendant on mortals, the curfe of flavery,, 
was entailed on the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. We have. 
mot ample evidence of this.—TIt has been faid, and by an author 
whofe opinion I highly refpeét, as that of the moft learned hifto- 
rian Scotland has produced—it has been faid, that “ few inftances 
occur of abfolute villanage.” It is true, I have not found 
any. Some did exift; and I queftion if we are'entitled to fay 
they were uncommon. Villanage is but a fuperior fpecies of 
flavery : yet we fee examples of the moft humiliating bendage.— 
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Before 1189, two brothers, their children, and their. whole pof- 
terity, are transferred to a perfon for three.marks. The prior 
and convent of St. Andrews emancipate a man, his children, and 
property; or rather give him  permiffion to change his matter, 
1222, Malife, earl of Strathern, grants Gilmory Gillendes, bis 
flave, to the monks of Inchaffry ; likewife Johannes Starnes, 1258. 

—I have feen feveral charters cum villanis. One of the Roberts 
grants certain Iands “ Marie Comyn, cum licentia abducendi tea 
mentes, cum bovis fuis, a terris, fi.non fint nativi et ligit homines.” 
—It would appear, the lower ranks wer€ ‘fubjected to the hard ne- 
ceflity of having their liberty tried by a judge; and in the year 
1320, Adam Adamfon, and his four fons, are declared not to be 
the king’s bondmen.—There were various kinds of flaves. The 
laws are copious refpecting their {tate and manumiffion: and an 
ancient ftatute declares, if a flave fhall fail in the proof of his free- 
dom, the mafter'may take him by the nofe, and reduce him to his 
former flavery. Indeed, until a late period, tenants and fervants- 
lived under a fevere and arbitrary law: but the liberty they have 
now obtained, muft one day ruin the nation.’ Pp. 26. 


In this political fentiment all our readers will not concur. 
The profperity of this country bas always kept pace. with its 
rational treedom: but, where licentioufnefs begins, freedom, 
ends, 

Some of the mufical obfervations may prove acceptable to 
many readers. 


- © Several of the ornaments upon Melrofe Abbey are figures of 
_muficians. Upon the fouth or fouth-weft wall is a figure playing’ 
upon an inftrument, the lower part only of which remains: it 
feems to be a flute or hautbois, with fix holes :at moft. Near this 
is a bagpipe blown with the mouth. It has but one drone: the 
whole is much defaced. There is another inftrument, evidently 
the violin, with four ftrings: the founding holes are above the - 
bridge: the hand is broken: away, and the reft much defaced. 
Befide this is a female figure playing upon a fix-ftringed inftrument, 
the ftrings difpofed in pairs. I fuppofe this is what Mr. Barrington 
has taken for the Welch crwth. The form of the infrument is 
like the longitudinal feétion of a pear, and quite different from the 
drawing he gives of a crwth. The hiftorian of the Irifh bards 
thinks he has miftaken a French viol for the crwth. If I were to, 
hagard a conjecture, I fhould fay it is,a kind of lute. I can find 
it jn none of the many authors upon mufic and mufical inftruments 
_T have confulted. In Merfenne and Kircher, there is one bearing. 
fome refemblance. Upon the weft fide of the Abbey there is a 
fimilar inftrument, much larger, with the ftrings difpofed fingly. 
Both are very éntire. Some author, I forget who, tranflates the 
word chorus, crwth. here are feveral other mufical inftruments, 
both within“and without the Abbey ; butI can pretend to defcribe® 
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no more. Some are fo much effaced, that it is impoffible to fay 
what they have been. I have not obferved any inftruments with= 
out muficians, which are ftatues, or in baffo and alto relievo. We 
de ignorant at what time they were placed there. The ftones upon 
which they are carved form part of the wall.—TI cannot confider 


thefe inftruments as deciding the cuftom of the country. Neither 


is it certain, as fome authors think, that the architect of Melrofe 
Abbey was a Frenchman, The language of the infcriptioz, upon 


which this opinion is founded, is of a period long after the time of 


David I. if the whole ftru@ture was erected by that prince, Va-~ 
riety, with the moft wonderful execution, feems to have been the 
object of the fculptor; which is proved by the amazing diverfity of 
grnaments which ftill adorn this beautiful ruin. Barbour mentions 
no mufical inftrument 5 ‘and finging is only once alluded to; nei- 
ther does Wyntown, in his whole work, unlefs in the paffage 
quoted, — James I. is celebrated as a mufician : he played “ in tym- 
pano et choro, in pfalterio et organo, tibia et lyra, tuba et Fiftuta,” 
Upon the harp he excelled the Irith, or “ /plvefres Scoti, qui im 
illa arte precipui funt.”—James III. ‘cultivated the fciences ; and, 


in his reign, William Rogers, a famous Englifh mufician, came to . 


Scotland. James IV. was {killed in mufic. At his marriage “ he 
played of the-clarycordes, and after of the lute." ———“ Laftynge 
the dinner, they blew trompetts, mynftrells, and fakkeboutts.”— 
Horns were anciently ufed in battle, and, it would feem, trumpets, 
The trumpet is but a fimple elongation of the horn, and is per- 
haps one of the moft ancient inftruments. Each warrior carried a 
hurn, fufpended by a cord, about his neck—* tanguam cenator, ef 
cum prelium ingrediuntur, tali fono fe ad bellum animant,”  Froif- 
fart often mentions thofe horns. Buchanan copies Froiffart, with 


fome additions, probably of his own invention. Alfo Barbour, 


The noife was hideous: it could be heard at four miles diftance : 
and, according to Froiffart, ** feemed as if all the devils of hell had 
been there.” Cochran, the favourite of James ILI, hada horn of 
peculiar elegance. The horn was a Saxon inftrument (if it may 
be dignified with the name of a mufical inftrument, which I doubt), 
and perhaps general in the north. Ancient drawings often exhibit 
horns; and they are introduced in reprefentations of battles. —It is 
an errorto think the bagpipe peculiar to Scotland: it was a Gre- 
cian and a Roman inftrumert, known by the name of tibia utri- 
cularia, at leaft there was one fimilar, which we fometimes meet 
‘on coins, vates, and other monuments of antiquity. It was not 
uncommon in the fifter kingdom. Among the minftrels of Ed- 
ward III, are five pipers. I doubt if the bagpipe is meant. Queen 
Elizabeth, who feems always to have had a toletable band, annu- 


ally gives her bagpiper L, xii + xiii: iiij.—In the Complaynt of Scot’ 


land are enumerated thirty-feven fongs, which might then:be in 
vague. Few of thofe are known toremain, O lufy Maye.vitht 
~Flora quene, isin a collection of poems and ballads in the Advoy 
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cates Library, printed 1 508, thought to be the firfprinting in Scote 
land. , Another, 4/ mufi hag of Mer uellis a mys hef I gone, 1 find 
in 2 myfic book, written, it would appear, during laft century. I 
obferve it in none of the printed collections of Scotifh poetry. The 
fong bears an allufion, as I think, to fome expedition of one of our 
Bnet during, war. Of James IV, or V. it is impofiible to fay. 
xcept in this, to me the fong feems nonfenfe; but, whether any 
allegorical meaning is conveyed in the reft, I leave to thofe who 
are better fkilled in the hittory of Scotland than myfelf.—Seven of 
the reft are in.a collection of Spiritual Songs, which, the author or 
colleGor declares, were “ chainged out of prophane fanges, for a- 
voyding of finne and harlotrie.’—There is alfo a lift of thirty 
dances. One, Baglap And al, might be appropriated to a tune in 
Ofwaid’ s and the Macfarlane collection. ,And two are named 
ayoong the Spiritual Songs. 

* Tt has_ been thought, that the Chinefe refemble the Scotith 
tunes. There may be fome fimilarity ;. but, where fancy didates, 
it is dangerous to ) judge. Moft of the Chinefe tunes, that I have 
feen, confift of dne part of ten, to above tw enty bars. Ourtunes 
of one part, are eficemed the moft ancient, that is, the produétion 
af the ruder times. Jn this there is no a I have feen a Kamft- 
chadale tune in two parts. There may be one charaéteriftic of fa- 
wage mufic, which is, the little variation of ftrain, and the fhort- 
nefs of the tune, A late traveller thinks the Moorifh refembles the 
Scotith mufic._ He gives no fpecimens, which is unfortunate, as 
it is more than probable no perfon will in future have the fame ad- 
vantageous opportunities. None that I have feen, althongh beau- 
tiful, have the leaft refemblance. 

‘ What can exceed the beauty of the Scotifh fong!—Unadorn- 
ed, it affeéts the feelings: its expreffion furpaffes the ftudied pro- 
ductions of the age. Could we afford time to refleé&t, the Braes of 
Bajiendy ine, Logan Water, or the Birks of Endermay, give more 

nable pleafyre than the moft laboured paflage of Haydn, Pleyel, 

siornovichi, or Viotti.—Can fuch be thé produ&ion of favages? 

Can fuch be the feelings of minds haraffed by the cares of humbler 
ike 2 Amidft folicitude and want, can the foul undend to pleafure, 
41 pour forth its effufions in harmonie ftrains? Or, hall we fay, 

that in grief we melt at mufic, and record our infering! in pathetic 
fong?” P. 55. 

If our author had turned 'to the Hiflories of Mufic by fir 
John Hawkins and Burney, he would have found figures and 
defcriptions of moft of the old inftruments. The chorus is the 
bagpipe, as appears from Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland. 

The Diary of Robert Birrel, citizen of Edinburgh, con- 
tains fome Tnecdotes, but is chiefly yaluable for the chro- 
nology. 

‘The ‘accounts of the two expeditions into Scotland are r¢¢ 
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ptifiied from contemporary pamphlets, of extréime rarity, atid 
hivh price. They are reprinted iveratim with'pieat care, atid 
are accompanied with exact copies of the dld-plates. Ds 
Upon the whole, the writer has €viticed uncdmnion talénts 
for the illuftration of aricient hiftory ; and we hope chat He 
will not abandon fo ufeful a purfuit. To meet lilin again oa 
fimilar ground would afford us high gratification. 


ss 
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Tracts and Obfervations in Natural Hi ory ata Phy hr Tp ry. 
With feven Plates. By, Robert tye, LL. BD. ‘gar 
7s. Beards. White. 1799. 


DR. Townfon acknowledges that the greatér part bf Hele 
obfervations are added to ‘eke out the bulk, in reality to « fWwell 
the volume’s price a fhilling,’ Now, though we confider this 
as a cliftom more wondered in the breach than ih the obfer¢- 
- ance, fome of thefe additions are fo imporfatit, and fome bre fo 
interefting, though tiany triflts have ‘been admired, chat we 
cannot ‘greatly cenfure what has afforded us, in the dre 
hotirs ot pain and folitude, inftrudtion as well 45 amufement. 

The principal parts of the volume feerh, ih Dr. Totnf{ot’s 
opinion; to be the three firft effays, fince; on Gecbtint of chefe, 
the whole bulk gradually accumulated from, the debris of, 
author’s poit-folio. It is forttnate that He i$ nor a reviewer: 
a periodical journal, like a monfter, or re {peak thote poeti- 
cally) like Satin, would have devoiired his children as fobh 
as they were born. 

The two fiift effays were publifhed in 1793 atid 1795, at 
Gottingen, in Latin.’ They relate to the refpiration of am- 
phibia, and are illuftrated by elegint enbravitgs. The chin- 
nefs of the diaphragm, its frequent abfénce; the lungs tiot col- 
lapfing when the external parts “re fenoved, Have inducéd 
phyfiologifts to cdrifider the refpitation of frogs ds the confe- 
quence of a particular aivity inf the lungs themfelveS for ex- 
panfion and contraction. This, however, 4 fo ndt to be trde. 
A large cavity of the throat is capable of thofe two operations, 
This is filled with air ; and, by its alternate aétion, portion’ 
of this air are thrown into and received from the lungs, 

In the fecond differtation, the author candidly owns that this 
opinion is to be found in Swammerdam, and that he is only the 
reviver or illuftrator of it. Some other opinions on this fab- 
jet are added ; and he then procecds to examine the refpira- 
.tion,of lizards, which is pertormed in the fame way, at leaft 
in thofe which are noticed, the lacerta falamandria, and 1. la. 
cultris. 

_ Iu the tra& on abforption, annexed to the fecond effay, Dr, 
Townion endeavours to thow, that the fluid taken in by frogs 
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is abforbed by their under parts, and that what is thrown’ off 
paffes through the veffels of the fuperior. They fiave been 
found to abforb pearly their own weight of water, in one in- 


ftance, in the fhort {pace of an hour and a half, and by the » 
under part only. All the frog tribe occafionally eje& water. 
This, in the toad, has been fuppofed to be poifon ; but it feems 
to be pure water only, thrown away, as it might prove an 
impediment to the efcape of the animal, ‘The bladder our au- 
thor is inclined to confider as a refervoir of water only ; and 
_if excrementitious, which he feems inclined to doubt, it is eva- 
cuated by the abforbents, as he is convinced that thefe animals 
never void any urine. The ureters terminate in the rectum, 
and oppofite to their termination there is an opening into the 
~-bladder ; fo that the fuid which they bring may fall into the 
jbladder ; but the ufual pofture of the animal is. unfavorable to 
this courfe, and the paffage into the bladder is opened and fhut, 
at will, by a valve. Thefe circumftances, added to the purity 
and infipidity of the water, afford a prefumption that the con- 
tents of the bladder are not excrementitious: it is probably, as 
Dr. Townfon fuppofes, a refervoir, in cafe of neceffity. The 
tortoife, it is faid, fucks in water by the anus, when in want of 
this fluid. Though abforption is fo well eftablithed in the 
frog tribe, our author has not been able to difcover any lym- 
‘phatics. r 
- The third differtation, not before publifhed, is on the refpi- 
ration of the tortoife. The impoffibility of the performance 
. of refpiration by frogs, as by warm-blooded animals, is evinced 
by the abfence of ribs and of the diaphragm. In the tortoife, 
the incapacity .of diftenfion, and the want of a diaphragm, in 
many fpecies, ‘render the ufual mode equally impraéticable,; 
nor bas this animal the mufcular 0 af e gula of the frog. 
This funtion, in our author’s opinion, at leaft in one fpecies, 
is carried on by two mufcles near the flanks, which feem alfo 
to perform other offices.” Thefe appear to conftri& the lungs, 
and to allow their expanfion ; but their particular ation we 
cannot explain without the plates. ; 
‘The anatomical remarks, as a foundation for diftinguifhing 
the different families, we will tranfcribe. 


¢ In the felection of characters’ for the diftinguifhing of natural 
objects, naturalifts are right to-employ thofe which are moft ob- 
vious, in preference to thofe which require microfcopi¢c or anatomi- 
cal inveftigation ; yet will thefe often indicate ‘natural affinities, 
which are never to be omitted in the ftudy of natural hiftory. 

* In the bony ftruéture of the frog-tribe I have obferved confi- 
derable difference, particularly in the anterior part of the thorax, 
The bufones, or toad-tribe, the firft family of Linneus, have no fu- 
- perior or inferior os enfiforme, bit the clavicular bones lap over 
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each other inthe middle, are loofe and play, upon each other. 
This ftrnéture is moft probably given them as being animals ins 
move by walking. 

_ ¢ The rane proprie dix, the common, frog tribe. have both 
a fuperior and inferior enfiform bone, and their clayicles are not 
loofe in the middle but fixed; thefe leap rather than walk. 

_ © The hylz or tree-frog tribe, of which. we have, none in our 
ifland,. have the enfiform bones of the common frog, with the 
loole clavicles of the toad: thefe both leap,’creep, and climb. 

‘ In the fkeleton of the lizard-tribe I have obferved effential dif- 
ferences in different families ; and even the {pecies to be often di, 
ftinguithable by minuter differences. But.as I have.had occafion 
only to examine a few, I fhould not think my obfervations,pn them 
worth relating were I not now-on the fubject. The falamandre, 
for inftance, as I have already obferved, differ from the ameivex, 
being deftitute of ribs. They differ likewife in their fcapule and 
clavicles. Thefe in the falamandre are. of a very fingular confor 
mation, they are both but cartilaginous appendices of the os humeri, 
to which they are immoveably fixed. The lacerta falamandra may 
be diftinguithed from the 1. lacuftris, though of the fame family, by 
the os hyoides and its. appendices, which in the, former is, intirely 
cartilaginous, in the laft offeous; but left thefe remarks fhould ap, 


pear tedioufly minute I will terminate them.’ _p. 108. ' 


The following obfervations on the manners of thefe animals 
are curious. 


* I will ferminate thefe mifcellaneous remarks on the amphibia 
by the following obfervations. _Whilft I was engaged in thefe in- 
quiries, I kept a. confiderable number of water lizards in a jar, 
which I fed from time to time with worms; if they were in the 
greateft ftillnefs, and I dropt ina worm ever fo gently, they all im- 
mediately began to fight, each attacking its neighbour and feizing it 
by tlie foot or tail. This was not a contention for the worm, which 
often lay for a fhort time unnoticed, but it originated rather in the 
acutenefs of their fenfe of {mell, which immediately informed them 
of the prefence of their fuod, and in the dullnefs of their difcrimi= 
nating powers. This is fimilar to what [ have invariably obferved 
in frogs and toads, which will fuffer their natural food to remain 
before them untouched, yet feize it inftantly on the fmalleft motion 
it makes. It was from a knowledge of this inftinét that I was able 
in winter to feed my conftant companion and- favourite pet, Mu- 
fidora. 

* Before the flies, which were her ufual food, had difappeared in in 
autumn, I collected a great quantity as provifion for winter; when 
I laid them before her, fhe took no notice of them, but the moment 
I moved them with my breath fhe fprung and ate them. Once 
when flies were fcarce, I cut fome flefh of a tortoe into {mali 
pieces, and moved them by the fame means, fhe feized them, but 
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iiiftantly réejefted them from her tongue. Aftet I’ had obtdined 
her confidence, fhe ate from my fingers dead as well as living flies. 

* Frogs will fly at the moving fhadow of any fmall objeé, and 
both frogs and toads will foon become fo tame as to fit on one’s 
hand and be tartied from one fide of the’ room to the ‘other, to 
catch the flies 48 they fettle on the wall. At Gottingen, I made 
them my guards for keeping thefe troublefome creatures from my 
Gefert of fruit, and they acquitted themfelves to my fatisfaétion. I 
have feen the fmall tree-frogs eat humble bees, not indeed without 
a battle; they are in general obliged to rejeét them, being incom- 
moded by their ftings and hairy roughnefs; but at each attempt the 
bee is farther covered with the vifcid matter from their tongue, and 
fs then edfily fwallowed, 

¢ Nothing appears more aukward arid ludicrous than a frog en- 

iged with a large worm or little fnake ; for nature feems to have 

t 4 reftraint ttpon their voracity, by forming them very inapt to 
feize and hold their larger prey. One of my largeit frogs, Regt 
the rana temporaria, or efculenta, I forget, fwallowed in my 
fence an angvis fragilis near a fpan long, which, in its fteagalee 
frequently got half its body out again ; when completely fwallowed, 
its conitortions were very vifible in the flaccid fides of the conque- 
ror.’ P. 113. 


The ftructure of the bill of the loxia curviroftra is fingular. 

ve upper and lower parts crofs each other, not to grind or 
divide. When the bird wants to procure the feeds of a pine 
cone, the nut of an almond, &c. it brings the fides of. tlie dill 
ina.line, and breaks the fubftance by the mufcles which amg 
os bill to its former pofition. 

The remarks on the ({uppofed) ‘ final caufe of forme ani- 
mals being white in, winter, in. northern. climates ;’? On the 
* ftruture of the hufk of the oat ;’. and on the caufes of objects 
appearing fingle, though viewed with both eyes; are not im- 
portant. 

.¢ The objeétions againft the perceptivity of plants, fo far 
as is evinced by their external motions’, are of fome importance. 
Our author attributes thofe motions to abforption. ‘The'roots. 
abforb moifture, and the leaves light: as action and re-aétion are 
equal, while the root draws the moifture, and the leaves light, 
thefe are in turn attraéted. The roots of plants avoid an arid 
unfruitful foil, not from any averfion, but from the want of 
attraction. 

* The fketch of the mineralogy of Shropfhire’ is ‘a clear and 
comprehenfive view of the mineral {trata of that county. 

Memoranda of the rocks in the immediate vicimty of 
Edinburgh ; in other words, fhort defcriptions of the bold ba- 
faltic on. which the caftle. ftands,-of the Calton hill, of Sa 
lifbury crags and Arthur’s feat ; are interefting to tlie ‘mineras 
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logift. A defcription of a fingular foflil from the Calton hill, 


we will tranfcribe. 


‘ The ftratum of breccia is covered by a bed of porphyry, which, 
in fome places, is twelve or fifteen yards thick, This is divided by 
an irregular bed about a yard thick, of nearly the fame kind of por- 
phyry, but partly decompofed or mixed with fomething of an argil- 
laceous nature. The porphyry varies in colour; in one part the 
ground or bafis is of a reddifh brown wacké ‘with reddifh feldf{par, 
in another part it is of a greenifh caft, with the feldfpar nearly of 
the fame colour, but fcarce vifible, 

‘ In that variety which I lately mentioned! to be mixed with 
fomething of an earthy nature, befide the feldfpar, there are many 
{mall globular : and nodulous glands of a red opake fubftance like 
feldfpar ; ; yet differing from it by rather fuperior hardnefs, and by 
its fracture, which is not {patous, and by its colour, which is fome~ 
what deeper, and by its form when tegularly criftailized, which is 
the-24 edron, like that of the white Vefuvian garnet, calted, by Mr. 
Werner, Leucit. It lofes its colour, and melts under the blowpipe 
like feldfpar. I confider it as a nondefcript, and call it the Sarcite, 
It has not yet, as far as 1 know, been analyzed. | It is only found 
in the regular form in cavities of the rock, generally imbedded in 
calcareous fpar, and then I think it is of a lefs florid colour than im 


its amorphous fhape.’ Pp. 205. 


Thefe hills are not, in Dr. Townfon’s opinion, the produc 
tions of volcanic fire. 

The article on millftone rocks is inftru€tive. The great 
obje& is, that they fhould be hard and cellular. The French 
bur, which is a cellular petrofilex, is unrivaled for this pur-+ 
pofe ; but, in Cornwall, fome of the granites, fo far decom- 
pofed as to lofe their feld-fpar only, might be fubftituted for 
them. The common granite is, we beheve, employedin the 
neighbourhood of Dartmoor. Various ftones which refemble 
the French bur, and which are or may be employed for the 
famé purpofe, are defcribed by our author. 

The fecond kind of millftone is a very coarfe-grained fand« 
fione. The third kind is the black cellular bafalt ; but this is, 
in general, too foft. 

The mineralogical account of Stone- Soe we will quote : 
it is, we think, decifive againft a late idea of its being the pro- 
duction of nature, difcovered only by the deftruction of the 
furrounding earth. 


¢ The fituation and form, if not the ufe and deftination of this 
aftonifhing work of rude antiquity, are well known; with thefe I 
ain not concerned, as I mean to {peak of it merely as a mineralo- 
gift. All the great pillars, as thofe forming the outward circle, the 
five pair innermoft, and the great ftone, with the two lateral ones 
near the ditch, are of a.pire fine-grained compaét fandftone, which 
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makes no effervefcence with acids. As far as the lichens which 
cover the pillars will permit one to judge, fome are of a yellowith 
colour, others white. : ; 
' © The fecond row of pillars, which bear no proportion in bulk 
to thofe juft defcribed, and the fix which are innermoft of all, two 
of which form the door pofts, and another which is grooved, are 
of a kind of fine-grained Griinftein ; where the black hornblende is 
the only comftituent which has a cryftalline form or {patous appear- 
ance. This in“ fome pillars is but fparingly fcattered in the prin- 
eipal mafs ; in others it forms a principal part. The mafs or ground 
has a finely {peckled green and white appearance, an uneyen frac- . 
ture, makes a flight effervefcence with acids, and may be fcratched 
with a knife. This ftone ftrikes fire difficultly with fteel. But in 
this fecond row there are two pillars of a quite different nature. 
‘That on the right hand is a true and well characterized blackifh 
filiceous fhiftus, the kiezel fchiefer of Werner, that on the left is 
argillaceous fhiftus. The great flab or altar is a kind of grey cos, a 
very fine grained calcareous fandftome. It makes a brifk effer- 
vefcence in nitrous acid, but diffolves not in it; ftrikes fire with 
fteel, and contains fome minute {pangles of filver mica.’ r. 227. 


The form of the flos ferri, which Dr. Tewnfon feems un- 
able to explain, is remarkable: it is chiefly confined to the 
mineral kingdom. The arbor Dianz is of a fimilar form ; 
and we have feen it in great perfection in fome mineral faline 
eryftallMations. 

Dr. Townfon poffeffes fome cryftals of fetenite, inclofing 
pure water, which does not wholly fill the cavity ; and he 
concludes this mifcellaneous part with obferving that the tre- 
mella noftoe is derived from the frog, and its vermicular form 
is that of the animal’s oviduts through which it has paffed. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. Far 
the Year 1799+ Part Il. 4to. 145. 6d. fewed. Elmfly. 


? * AN Account of the Diffetion of an Hermaphrodite 
Dog. ‘To which are prefixed, fome Obfervations on Herma- 
phrodites in general. By Everard Home, Efg. F.R. S.’ 
_ Mr. Home’s chief obje& is to fhow, that a true hermaphro-. 
dite does not exift ; that there is no animal which really par- 
takes of the ftructure and eeconomy of both fexes. Let us 
ftate the circumitances more minutely. The powers of ta- 
ture are exerted, with unutual energy, to reproduce the fpecics. 
- Kt feems to be the work which fhe moft anxioufly fuperin- 
tends, and which requires her utmoit efforts. She mot 
anxioufly fuperintends it, becaufe, among: various other eir- 
sumflances, the pregnant woman, in the itate of the greateit 
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‘“weaknefs, brings forth a healthy infant, and feems but to live 
till this is effected: her laft efforts are foinetimes exerted and 
exhaufted in the delivery. The reproduction of the fertile 
{pecies is alfo no common tafk. Various animals fpend their 
little exiftence in the attempt: higher orders do not’ always 
fucceed in producing at the fame time two fertile young ones ; 
and, in the higheft, though, of twins, each is fometimes fertile, . 
the production is rare, and it is ftill more uncommon that both 
furvive. In double produétions, whether from the excefs of 
organifed parts, or (what is more probable) from the confu- 
fion of two ova, each part is never equally perfect. “The ad- 
ventitjous head is diftinguifhed from that which properly be- 
longs to the animal ; the fecond arm or finger, foot or toe, is 
an ufelefs excrefcence, As it is the great object of nature to 
produce fertile fpecies, fo the organs fubfervient to this purpofe 
are completed with peculiar care; and, ‘of courfe, when thefe. 
dre doubled, one is lefs perfect. "The appearances, therefore, 
which mark an hermaphrodite, are appearances only; and, as 
Mr. Home contends, a true hermaphrodite in the human fpe- 
cies has not been. feen. Indeed, if we confider the bones of 
the pelvis, with which the organs of generation are conne¢t- 


ed, it will be dificult to conceive in what way the ‘male and © 


female organs could be placed, diftin& from each other. 


‘ This inquiry into-the fubjec& of hermaphrodites, I fhall purfue 
in the following order: firft, examine into .fuch malformations of 
the male, as led to the belief of the perfons being hermaphrodites. 
Secondly, fuch malformations in the femate, as have led to the fame 
conclufion. Thirdly, fuch males as, from a deficiency in their or- 
gans, have not the charaéter and general properties of the male, and 
may be called neuters. Fourthly, thofe in which there is a real 
mixture of the organs of both fexes, although not fufficiently com- 
plete to conftitute double organs; which I believe to be the nearett 
approach towards an hermaphrodite that has been met with in the 
more perfect animals; and, it is extremely in favour of this opinion, 
that-every account I have met with in authors, may be referred to 
one or the other of thefe heads.’ Pp. 159. 


Each part he examines in a detail which we cannot eafil 
follow. The defcription of the dog, which is the fubject of 
the préfent article, we will tranfcribe. 

‘ A favourite dog of lord Befborough’s, which had lived in the 
family for many years, was obferved to have no teats, and never to 
shave been in heat, alihough, to appearance, a perfectly formed biteh 
in all other refpeéts: thofe circumftances being made known to- fir 


Jofeph Banks, he requefted, that when the animal died, it might be 


fent to him. This happened Iaft fummer; and I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the organs of generation, which exhibited the 
following appearances. 
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‘ There was not the fmalleft appearance of teats on the fkin of 
the belly; fo that, in this particular, it differed both from the male 
and female; nor was there the leaft trace of any thing like the gland 
of the breaft, under the fkin.. The clitoris was very large, being 
three-quarters of an inch long, and half an inch broad; the orifice 
of the meatus urinarius was unufually large, as if it was intended for 
a common paflage to the bladder and vagina; fo that the external 
parts were only the clitoris, meatus urinarius, and retum. Inter- 
nally, in the fituation of the ovaria, were two imperfectly formed 
imall tefticles, diftinguifhed to be fuch by the convolutions of the 
{permatic artery ; from thefe pafled down.an impervious chord, or 
vas. deferens, not thicker than a thread, to the pofterior part of the 
bladder, where they united into one fubflance, which was nearly 
two inches long, and terminated behind the meatus urinarius. ‘The 
other parts of the animal were naturally formed, When the tefti- 
cles were cut into, they appeared to have no regular glandular 
ftructure. 

‘ In this animal, the clitoris was the only part of the female or- 
gans that was completely formed. What rendered the parts a de- 
cided mixture of male and female organs was,-the teftes being in 
the place appropriated for the ovaria, and the ligamentous fub-: 
fiance, te which the vafa deferentia were connected, fomewhat re- 
fembling an impervious vagina. The clitoris, in this inftance, could 
not be confidered as an imperfect penis, finee the bone, the diftia- 
guifhing mark of the dog’s penis, was wanting.’ p. 168. 





© There is ftill another mixture of the organs of the female with 
thofe of the male, which is probably the moft rare in its occurrence ; 
this is, an hermaphrodite bull, probably a freemartin, partaking fo 
much of the bull as to have the male organs capable of propagating 
the fpecies, and an udder capable of fecreting milk. 
_ © The glands whiclr fecrete milk, although in themfelves not or- 
‘ gans of generation, entirely belong to them, and form.a part of the 
female character, fufficiently obvious to connect them intimately 
with the prefent ‘fubje&. 
¢ That an animal not a perfect female, fhould have glands whicly 
* fecrete milk, or indeed that an animal truly female, without having 
had young, fhould give milk, is fo extraordinary, that even written 
evidence refpecting it requires confirmation to entitle it to credit.’ 


P. 170. 


The great difficulty in thefe cafes is to explain the fituation 
of the teiticles, which are in the place of the ovaria, while the 
latter are abfent. Our author’s fuppofition feems to be un- 
warrantable. He thinks that, before impregnation, the fex of 
the ovum may not have been fixed; that it may be either male 
or female, and that the charateriftic organs are produced by 
the procefs of impregnation, ‘They certainly are not evolved 
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in that early ftage; but we have reafon to believe that when 
the embryo, from its minutenefs, efcapes even the eye, affifted 
by a microfcope, its parts are equally perfect with thofe of the 
infant at birth, or the adult. ‘They are evolved in fucceffion, 
and are confpicuous only when evolved. The ftructure of 
the teftis, and that of the ovarium, are effentially different ; 
the former is tubular, the latter probably cellular; and’ we have 
no inftance in any part of a change of ftructure during the 
nrocefs of evolution. The tefticles and ovaria are originally 
only in the famé p/ace, not ftriGtly ‘in the fame /twation ;’. for 
the latter are in a doubling of the broad Jigament, comgguous 
to the Fallopian tubes, which are the appendages of the uterus, 
Ovaria thus placed can never fall down like the teftes, and no 
gctult procefs can change one organ into another. Nor is 
the clitoris calculated by a fimilar procefs to become a penis. 
It has no canal, no bulb, no compreffing mufcles, Parts fo 
important are never fupplied, if they wefe not originally pye- 
fent or have been deftroyed. They are organs effential to the 
original conformation. 

‘ XI. Ah Inquiry concerning the Weight afcribed to Heat, 
By Benjamin Count of Rumford, F. R. S$. M. R.1. A. &c.’ 

Count Rumford has éxamined this delicate fubject with fuit- 
able attention'and addrefs. He was ftruck with Dr. Fordyce’s 
experiments, in the LX XVth vol. of the Tranfactions, where 
water feeméd to acquire heat by freezing ; and he repeated the 
experiments, with a fimilar refalt. A fufpicion however arofe 
of the inconclufivenefs of thefe experiments, from) remarking 
the irregularity of the acquifition of weight, and of its lofs on 
thawing. Count Rumford concluded, that the only reafon for 
the augmentation of the weight of water, on freezing, was the 
lofs of its latent heat, and confequently that the acquifition of 
Jatent heat would, in all cafes, leffen the fenfible weight. He 
therefore employed mercury and water; and, when in @quili- 
drio in the heat of 61°, brought them into that of 34°. Iu’ this 
fituation, the quantity of Jatent heat loft by the water was much 
greater than that loft by the mercury ; but they {till remained 
in equilibrio after they had acquired the latter temperature, 

The count afterwards tried water, fpirit of wine, and mers 
cury, which were inclofed in three bottles, with a {mall ther- 
mometer, Thefe were brought fram the temperature of 61° 
to that of 29°: the water, afer fome time, was frozen, the 
thermometers. in each bottle continuing at 29°, without an 
alteration in the zquilibrium, If the bottles were heighed 
when not precifely at the fame temperature, they: would often 
appear to have gained or loft a little ; but this feems ta have 
been the confequence of vertical currents on the air being’ 
 heated:or cooled, or of unequal quantities of moifture, attached 
to the fides of the bottles. is se it is confidered that water, 
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on freezing, lofes 140° of heat, the difference of the tempera= 
ture or rather of the quantity of heat will appear to be conti- 
derable. Heat is therefore, fo far as can be thus afcertained, 
devoid of gravity ; but this circumftance does not influence 
the queltion whether it is a body or confifts oniy in inteftine 
motion of the parts ; a doctrine which the count feems willing 
to revive. 

“¢ XIL. An Account of fome Experiments on the Fecunda- 
tion of Vegetables. In a Letter from Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Efg..to the Right Hon. Sir Jofeph Banks, K. B, P.R. S.’ 

Wecannot highly praife the philofophical accuracy or ine 
genuiot this article. Mr. Knight has made many obferva- 
tions on the foecundation of plants, by different faring, and 
thinks that to.employ the farina of fome new plant of the fame 
genus greatly improves the offspring. In the language of 
breeders, he prefers crofling to Mr. Bakewell’s new plan of 
‘ breeding in and in’ He ts in an error when he thinks that 
{uperfoetation is admitted among animals; or perhaps he mif- 
applies the term. ‘It does not ftridtly mean the impregnation 
by two males, and the accumulated production of eaca at the 
fame period, but a fubfequent impregnation after the firft is 
completed. Thus, at the proper period, a female will conceive 
by more than one dog, but the puppies are of the fame age; 
while phyfiologifis confine the terin fuperfcetation to offsprings 
of different ages at. the fame time in the uterus, In thetfe ex- 
periments, by ufing the farina of different peas; Mr. Knight 
feems to have improved iome of the forts, but has not added to 
our knowledge of the phytfiolog¢ of vegetation. He has never 
been able to produce a vegetabie mule, the atfspring of different 
kinds. He is of opinion that the hybrid plants, the production 
of two plants of the fame genus, have been miftaken for that 
kiad of vegetable ; and he iuppoies this to be defigned by na- 
ture, fince, as the farina of vegetables is much difperfed, mules 
would otherwife be frequent, and the prefent {pecies foon loft. 

' € XI1L Obfervations on the different Species of Afiatic Ele- 
phants, and their Mode of Dentition, By John Corfe, Efg.’ 

The different fpecies of Afiatic elephants, with their pro- 
perties, are well defcribed in this article. The firft tufks of 
the elephant never grow to any great fize, but are fhed within 
the fecoud Sear, when they are about two inches long. They 
are cut between five and feven months; and they are perfect, 
without any ho!low in the root, in a full-grown foetus. The 
focket of the permanent tufk begins to be formed, on the inner 
fide of the deciduous one, about the time of birth. 


_.* -Thefe (permanent) tufks are never fhed, and fometimes grow 
toa very large fize in the male. The largeft I have known in Ben- 
gal, did not exceed 72 pounds, avoirdupois: at Tiperah, they fel- 
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dom exceed 50 pounds; but both thefe weights are very inferior to 
that of the tufks brought from other places to the India houfe, where 
I have feen fome near 150 pounds each, From what part of Afia 
they came, I could not learn, but fufpeét they were imported from 
Pegu to Calcutta, and thence to London. 
* The African elephant is faid to be fmaller than the Afiatic ; yet 
I am credibly informed, by the ivory-dealers ‘in London, that the 
largeft tufks generally come from Africa, and are of a better tex- 
ture, and lefs liable to turn yellow, than.the Indian ivory, after be- 
ing manufactured. This probably is owing to the tufks having 
lain longer in Africa, before they were imported, age 
brought from Afia. In the latter country, moft of the § .€x- 
ported are taken from elephants immediately after their death ; 
whereas, the Africans find many teeth in the defert places which 
“have been frequented by this animal. The intenfe heat of a ver- 
tical fun will undoubtedly render the ivory firmer and harder, if 
the tufks happen to lie on the fcorching fand, or in any other dry 
fituation. 
* The increafe of the tufk arifes from circular layers of ivory, 
applied.internally, from the core on which they are formed, fimilar 
' to what happens in the growth of the horns of fome animals. When 
the tufks of the living elephant are fawn through, and the remain- 
ing portion expofed fome months to the air, this ftructure is clearly 
own, 
| ‘ If the period in’ which one of thefe circular layers is com- 
pleted could be afcertained, this might lead us to fix, with tolerable 
precifion, the age of an elephant, by counting the circles in each 
tufk.’ P. 212. 





The grinders confift of many ribs or diftin& teeth, each ¢o- 
vered-with its own enainel,;.and united by the offeous matter, 
which, being fofter, wears and leaves the grinders in a fluted 
form. The grinders, at their different periods, are particularly 
defcribed ; but the account is not very interefting. The mode 
of dentition, and the formation of the teeth of the elephant, 
are altogether peculiar, nature having, by a wonderful con- 
trivance, fupplied this animal with a continual fucceffion of 
teeth to a vegy advanced period of life. oi © 

‘ XIV. Some Obfervations on the Stru€iure of the Teeth 
of graminivorous Quadrupeds ; particularly thefe of the Ele- 
phant and Sus ALthiopicus. By Everard Home, Efq. F.R.S.’ 

Mr. Home’s remarks on the ftruéture of the teeth, in gener 
ral, we will felect. 


¢ The teeth of carnivorous animals are formed from a vafcular 

pulp, of the fame fhape with the future tooth, upon the external 

furface of which the fubftance of the tooth begins to grow, and in- 

creafes till it is completely formed. This pulp is inclofed by a cap- 

fule, the cavity of which, while the tooth is growing, is filled with 
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a vifcid fluid, fimilar to the fynovia of joints; and this fluid, by the 
abforptian of the thinner parts, becomes infpiflated to a proper ftate 
for cryftallization, fo as to farm the enamel, which adheres to the 
furface of the tooth. 

‘ Teeth.formed in this way, are compofed of two parts, of diffi- 
milar texture: one, the enamel, which is ftriated; the other, the 
fubftance of the tooth, which is laminated, like ivory, beirig more 
compaét'than common bone, and lefs fo than the enamel ; but dif- 
fering from both in the mode of its formation, 

* Bones are formed in two different ways : thofe that are cyline 
drical, -haye cartilage for their bafis; thofe that are flat, either car- 
tilage embrane; but, in no inftance in the body are they form- 
ed upon a pulp. The fubftance of the tooth’ muft therefore be 
confidered as diltinét from bone, and may be ranked, bath fram its 
firudture and mode of formation, as a {pecies of i ivory *.” 


Of the teeth of the elephant he fays, that they 


¢ differ from thofe juft defcribed, in being compofed of a great 
many flattened oval procefies; thefe, while growing, are detached ; 
but, when completely formed, their bafes unite together, and make 
the hady of the tooth, to which the fangs are afterwards added; 
and, as the fangs are lengthened, the tooth rifes in the jaw. This 
is what may be confidered as the tooth itfelf, being compofed of 
the fame materials as the teeth of carnivorous animals; but, ia 
addition, there is another fubftance, which unites all the proceffes 
together, laterally, into one mafs; this is fofter than the fubftance 
of the tooth, and, upon examination, proves to be fimilar, in its 
texture and formation, to common bone.’ P. 238. 





¢ To obtain an accurate knowledge of the different parts of the 
elephant’s tooth, a longitudinal feétion was made, of one that wag 
full grown. This fection expofed the lateral conneétion between 
the different procefies, and the intermediate fubftance which unites 
them into one mafs; it alfo fhowed the mode in which the procefles 
are continyed into the body of the tooth and fangs. 

‘¢ That the internal ftructure might be made more diftinét, the 
furface of this fe&ion was polifhed very highly, which led to the 
difcovery of the proceffes of the tooth having a more compaét texs 
ture than the intermediate fubftance; for, although both had the 
fame appearance after being fawn, the prccefles bore a polith, 
(which the other did not,) ¢ and were laminated, like ivory; while 


" €% The tufks of the elephant are forméd upo» a pu'p, fimilar to tecth. 

¢ Tumors are fomctimes met with in the frontal fiche of the human body, 
paving a perfect refemblance to ivyry; they have their origin in the bony ca- 
vity of the finus, and extend themfe!ves in'o the orbit of the eye. Of thefe, I 
have feen two inftances, and was unable, at the time, to account for them; but 
am now induced te believe, they were formed upon vafcular excrefcences, 
growing ftom the lining of the finufes, fifnilar in their organization to the 

Ips asove ment oned. . 


ey + A portion of the jaw itflf bore the fame degree of polith a3 the i inter 
pete fubltance of thy coogh, 
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the other parts were porous, like the internal ftruture of common 
bone. 

‘ This led me to examine preparations of the elephant’ s teeth, in 
@ growing ftate, preferved in fpirit, which explained the mode of 
growth of thefe two fubftances to be different. . In thefe prepara- 
tions it was found, that the procefles of the toath, which may be 
called ivery, were all formed upon fo many portions of one com- 
mon pulp, which had its origin in the jaw ; and that the interme- 
diate fubttance, which may be called bone, was formed upon a 
ipecies of ligament fituated immediately under the gum, from which 
membranous elongations extended into the fpaces between the pro- 
celles of the tooth.’ P. 240. 


The grinders of the elephant are contained in a cafe of bone, 
on each fide of the jaw, forming one large grinding furface ; 
and the fucceffion is fupplied, not. ! new teeth, but by the 
protrufion of this bony mafs from behind. This ftru@ure oc- 
curs alfo in the fus AZthiopicus. The teeth of this animal are 
defcribed at length: the other fpecies of fus have grinders like 
thofe of a human being. : 

The teeth ef the horfe, cow, and fheep, refemble, i in gene- 
ral, thofe of the elephant, in having au intermixture of bone 
with the fubftance of the tooth; but they differ materially from 
each other in the fituation and propor tons of the bony fub- 
ftance, anfwering tg their peculiar food. The teeth of the 
hippopotamus are compofed of tooth and enamel only, the 
enamel pervading and gradually mixing with the fubftance of 
the tooth. ‘The teeth of the rhinoceros contain alfo the enamel 
and fubftance of the tgoth without bone. 

The plates illuftrating thete papers are numerous, and are 
executed with: fpirit and elegance. We fhall pafs to the 
eighteenth article, as it relates to a kindred fubject. 

‘ XVII[, Experiments and Obfervations on Shell and Bone, 
By Charles Hatchett, Efg. F. R. 8.’ 

Mr. Hatchet’s curious experiments on fhells were applied 
to two forts—thofe which, in their appearance, refemble por- 
celain, and, when broken, are of a fibrous ftructure, as the 
voluta, cypraza, écc.; and thells cgmpofed of nacre or mother 
of pearl; as the ovfter and river mufcle, haliotis iris, and turbo 
olearius. The former feemed to depofit, on burning, fome. 
Animal coal, which denoted the prefence of gluten, and fome 
carbonate of lime, without phofphoric acid. Patellz, from 
Madeira, afforded a larger proportion of gluten, without any 
trace of phofphoric acid. 





oe 


¢ The cells in the elephant’s ful! are no part ef its common ftructure}; th 
communicate freely with the cavity, of the tympanum, and are therefore ap- 
fare onc to the organ of hearing, which 1 fhali explaia more fully on ess fu 
ure oecafion, 
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The hells of mother-of pearl confift of carbonate of lime, 
incrufting lamellated membranes; and the iridefcence is the 
confequence of this lamellated ftructure, as well as the femi- 
tranfparency of the lamella. The fhells, as they grow old, 
enlarge by fucceflive membranes encrufted with the fame earth. 
Pearls are of a fimilar ftructure. Some fufpicious traces of 
phofphate of lime occurred in the fhells of garden {nails ; but 
that of the helix nemoralis did not appear to have any. The 
thell of the cuttle-fifh, improperly called bone, had a fimilar 
ftratified ftructure with the thells of mother of pearl. 

Among marine incruftations, that of the echinus confifts of 
gluten, carbonate of lime, and a little phofphaie of hime, with 
an external membrane only. The alterias chiefly contains 
catbonate of lime, though in fome fpecies, perhaps the larger 
kinds, nature gives a greater hardneis to the covering, by add- 
ing the phofphoric acid: The fhells of the crab, lobfter, 
prawn, and crayefifh, have denfer membranes, and a propor- 
tion of phofphate of lime. This laft ingredient therefore di- 
ftinguifhes the cruftaceous from the teftaceous animals ; and, 
on this account, Mr. Hatchet thinks that Lipneus judged 
properly in claffing the echini among the latter. ‘Thus cruf- 
taceous animals approach, in the nature of their covering and 
defence, the bones of Iand animals. The bones of ffh refem- 
ble thofe of Jand animals, containing only, as may be fup- 

ofed 4 priert, a larger proportion of cartilage. ‘Lhe bones 
of various fith, and thofe of different parts of the fame fith, 
differ only in this refpect. In the bones of animals, our author 
alfo found fome carbonate of lime, thus differing in the pros 
portion only of the carbonate and phofphate of lime from 
egg fells ’ 

‘From fome experiments on membranes and cartilages, our 
author-concludes, that bony matter is not effential to them, 
but that, in the natural progrefs during infancy, ‘or in old 
age, the bony matter is extraneous. Hori feems, in gene- 
ral, to differ chemically from bone; and when it contains, 
accidentally, a little phofphate of lime, it .is in fo {mall a - 
proportion as fcarcely to induce us to confider it as an effential 
part. Foffil bones have loft their cartilaginous fubftance, but 
contain the phofphoric falt, 

# XV. Experiments to determine the Quantity of tanning 
Principle and gallic Acid contained in the Bark of various 
‘Trees. By George Biggin, Efq.’ | 

In tanning, where the undecompofed bark is ufed. the galli¢ 
acid and the tanning principle are both applied. Our author 
examines whether both are ufeful. In this inquiry, which is 

“not conducted with the moft rigorous accuracy, Mr. Biggin 
confiders the gallic acid as detrimental. ~ Sumach contains the 
tanning principle in the largeft proportion; the next fhare is 


; 
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that of the Huntingdon or Leicefter willow. Oak, cut in the 
fpring, follows m eenect and value. Other aftringents are 
not greatly inferior, “Lhe elder and the beech are leaft va- 
Juable. . : 

‘ XVI. Effay on the Refolution of Algebraic Equations: 
attempting to iftinguifh particularly, the real Principle of 
every Method, and the true Caufes of the Limitations to which 
it is fubje&t. By Giffin Wilfon, Efg. 

It is well known, that, in the higher equations, a perfe& 
folution is very difficult, and frequently impoffible. Even a 
cubic equation is fometimes irreducible. 


‘In Dr. Waring’s Meditationes Algebraicz, (p. 182.) may be 
feen feveral concurrent reafons afligned, why the methods there 
fhewn, and Dr. Waring’s own, (undoubtedly the moft general of 
any of them, fince it proceeds upon one principle to the fifth de- 
gree,) cannot apply further: but, all reafons drawn from the data 
of any particular method, (like that commonly given for the imper- 
fe&tion in Cardan’s rule, which I fhall examine hereafter.) though 
very juft in themfelves, cannot be conclufive: they indifputably 
fhew, why the precife method to which they refpectively apply 
muft fail; but that does not exclude the expefation that fome 
other, founded upon different principles, may fucceed. The quef- 
tion therefore recurs: is there not fome paramount fundamental 
reafon for this generak failure ?-If there can be fhewn to be any 
thing in the nature of abftra& quantity, which governs the fe- 
veral orders of quantities from which equations are framed, and 
leads direétly to the diftinétions and limitations praétice difcovers, 
that will reach the difficulty at its fource, and afford the fatisfaétion 
defired. 

‘ I think, that by turning the courfe of our inquiry rather to 
examine liow we come to fucceed at all, in refolving any degree of 
eguations, than why our fuccefs is fo limited, the true principle 
upon which their refolution muft depend will appear ; and with 
what probability, and by what means, (if poffible,) we may expect 
to. render our methods mare perfect. With this idea, I fhall take a 
concife view of the nature and refolution of equations in general ; 
pointing out the commen difficuity, and by what circumftances 
that difficulty is, in certain cafes, leflened or removed ; confining 
myfelf always to the principle of each ftep, and a ftrict analyfig of 
the refult, avoiding all detail of mere operation ; and, without pres 
tending to much novelty upon a fubject already fo beaten, I per- 
fuade myfelf, fuch an inveftigation will lead to fome conclufions 
which have not been remarked, and which are beth curious and 
important.’ P.: 266, 


_ Mr. Wilfon’s obfervations on the various methods employed, 
and the reafon of their failure, which is, that in fact they are | 


~ 
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effentially the fame, are highly ingenious, judicious, and cor- 
rect ; but to fellow. him. would lead us too far. His argu- 
ments tend to fhow that, from the known relation of quan 
tities, the refolution of fuch equations is impofhble. 


‘The proper method to proceed feems therefore to be, abang 
donitig all projeéts for the general refolution of equations, to ins 
veltignte regularly the abftrac properties of each feparate order or 
number of quantities, turning them into all fhapes, fifting all their 
combinations, and conftructing and exainining the equations of dif- 
ferent complex functions of them, i in order to fee if latent peculi-, 
arities be not to be tracéd out in fome of them. Wherever any 
diftinguifhing property is found, it will, by-the principles here ex 
plained, infallibly lead to fome method for the degree to which it 
belongs; and, whoever may be fortunate eneugh to difcover any 
fuch property, in five, fix, or anv higher order of quantities, will 
have the honour of removing the impottant and hitherto impene- 
‘trable barrier, whieh has fo long obitructed the farther improvement 
of aigebra,’ — P.. 303. 


‘XVH. On different Sorts of Lime ufed in Agriculture. 
By Smithfon Tennant, Efg. F. R. S.’ 
~ “Phrs kind of fine: (one, which proved detrimental to vege- 
tation, was found to contaia large shen ortion of magnefiay 
foinetimes more than haif. Magnetia itfelt, particularly when 
caleined, was foutid to have the fame effe&. 
- } XTX. A Catalogue of Oriental Manuicripts prefented ta 

the Royal Society by Sir William and Lady Jones. By Charles 

Wilkins, Efg. F. on. 

This vakuable catalogue is now apparently completed ; and 
with a lift of prefents and donors this part of the volume i 
minates, 
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Eight Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the 
‘Year 1799, at the Leure founded by the Rev. Fohn Bamp- 
ton, M. A. late Canon of Salifoury. By Viliam Barrow, 
of Queen’s Colleze, LL. D. and &.S.4. Sve. 75. Beards, 
Rivingtons. 


"EHE founder of the leSture which gave rife to this publi. 
cation has confined the preacher arialies certain limits ; but, 
within thofe limits, the fubjeGis are fufficiently numerous ta 
prevent the reftriGtions from being irkfome to the leéturer. 
With regard to the mode of communication he is ‘left to his 
own difcretion: he may adopt the language of the f{chools, or 
the fimplicity of the village pulpit ; he may clothe his thoughts 
ah all the pomp: of oriental metaphor, or move with the arm 
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and even tread of didaétic theology. But, though the founder 
of the le&ture has left the language and erudition to the difs 


cretion of the perfon appointed by the univerlity to preach it, 
the very circumftance of that appointment, and the education 
of the auditors before whom it is delivered, induce us ‘to ex- 
pect more from fuch a ferics of difcourfes than frou thofe 
which are communicated to the world by the ordinary. made 
of publication. The preacher feems to agree with us in this 
opinion, becaufe he thinks it incumbent upon him * to explain 
to the heads of colleges why thefe difquifitions appear to be 
calculated more perhaps for the public than the univerfity, 
why he has written rather fermons for general ufe than lec- 
tures for a learned fociety.’ 

The reafons are, that he wifhed his fermons to be under- 
ftood ‘ as acddreffed more particularly to the younger ftudents 
of Oxford, believing that the fame ftyle and manner would 
not be unfuitable to thofe by whom he fhould afterwards with 
them to he read.’ The latter perfons are in the middle walks 
of life, ‘men of fome education, curiofity, and readings 
though in very different proportions ;’ and, as they form the 
more valuable part of fociety, it is his hope that-he hall ftand 
excufed for a plan which has in view the confirmation of 
thefe perfons in their belief of the Chriftian religion, and in 
their adherence to the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. His plan, 
alfo, he trufts, is implicd in the purpofes for which the le&uré 
was founded. Hence biblical learning is avoided, metaphvti, 
cal quettions of theology are kept out of fight, arguments are 
purfued only toa certain extent, and the refult, rather than 
the detail of reafoning, is adopted.’ “Notes of reference, and 
the oftentation of learning, are confidered as ufelefs: not elo- 
quence, but perfpicuity, is the aim of the preacher, We 
have thus {tated the grounds for the author’s plan, becaufe we 
think that the fupport of the honour of this lecture is imports 
ant to the univertity of Oxford; and without early attentiony 
hegligence, founded on a fuppofed good precedent, may gra- 
dually creep in, and the founder’s intention, as well as the ex- 
pectation of the public, be fruftrated. We flate the grounds 
the ‘more readily, becaufe in the execution of the plan no ex- 


ertion has been fpared on the part of the preacher, and the: 


idea of negligence, if applied to his difcourfes, would be uns 
warrantable. We object fimply to the apology made to the 
univerlity, left it fhould become a precedent to future preachers 
for lowering their difcourfes to.the capacities of the younger 
ftudents, inftcad of elevating and adorning them with that dig- 
nity of compofition, that laborious inveftigation, that biblical 
erudition, which fuit the gravity of an academic audience, and 
correfpond with the fanie of a learned univertitys 
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The conclufion of the preface is written in a lefs dignified 
ftyle than we expected from a Bamptonian lecturer. 


_ © Having been prevailed upon to undertake the tak, I have per- 
formed it as well as my fituation and abilities would permit. The 
public, I believe, are always candid, and eventually juft. If the 
fermons deferve notice, they will obtain it: If they deferve it not, 
it cannot materially affect me. Asan individual, I have no inter- 
eft to ferve by them ; as a writer, I can have no reputation to lofe.’ 


P. xvi. 


We congratulate our author on the philofophical apathy to 

which he has attained ; but we hope that future. Bamptonians 
will not beled away bya fimilar mode of thinking, nor fit down 
to write under the impreffion that they cannoi be materially af- 
fected by the want of merit in their compotitions. We would, 
on the contrary, wifh them to fuppofe that their future pro- 
fpects, in life may depend on the opinion entertained by their 
fuperiors of the labour employed, and the genius difplayed, in 
this lecture. 
' The fubje&s of thefe difcourfes are feveral objeCions to the 
truth of Chriftianity.. The preacher chiefly attends to thofe 
which are at prefent the moft prevalent and popular ; and cons 
fequently little novelty is to be expected either in the objec- 
tions or the anfwers. Unity of defign, and regularity of plan, 
are given up for what is fuppofed to be a more fubftantial be- 
nefit than ‘ the produétion of a work more claffical and fcho- - 
Jar-like.’ The nature of the objections confidered, and the mode 
of arrangement, will be beft i¢en in the author’s words, at the 
conclufion of his lecture. 


* I have now confidered as many of the difficulties refpeéting the 
truth and credibility of divine revelation, as the limits of the pre- 
fent lecture will admit ; and in confidering them the aim and objeé 
have been to fhew, not that the difficulties do not exift; but that 
they are not infuperable; not that the objeétions are wholly 

oundlefs, but that they are not conclufive againft the divine ori- 
gin of Chriftianity. In each of the points that have been exa- 
mined; in the variety of religions in the world, or in the variety of 
opinions upon them ; in the real weaknefs and boafted firength of 
human reafon; or in the nature and neceffity of a divine revela- 
tion ; in the precepts of the gofpel, as they affect the enjoyments 
of the prefent life ; in the myfterious doétrines, which it contains ; 
or in the duties of worfhip, which it prefcribes; in the want of 
univerfality in its publication and reception; or in its want of due 
influence on the lives of its profeflors ; in each of thefe the attempt 
has been to prove, that there is nothing inconfiftent with itfelf, or 
with the attributes of the Deity ; nothing unfuitable to the naturé 
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of a divine revelation, or to the beneficial purpofes, which it pro- 
fefles to promote; nothing irreconcileable to the truth of prophecy, 
‘or inadmiffible as articles of faith by the human mind. If this 
can be effected, the pofitive evidence will then operate in its full 
force; and by that, and that only, muft the divine origin of. the 
gofpel finally ftand or fall. But in proportion as obje¢tion is inva- 
lidated,: the grounds of faith are ftrengthened ; as perplexity and’ 
delufion are diffipated, the mind is open to truth and convidétion, 
Whatever.is not phyfically impoffible, is credible when competent 
witnefles are produced ; and the Chriftian revelation is to be be- 
lieved, not becaufe every difficulty can be clearly felved, or every 
article demonftrated ; but becaufe there is adequate evidence; evi- 
dence as ftrong as the facts are extraordmary ; to us at prefent, in- 
deed, the ufual evidence of hiftory; though from peculiar circum- 
{tances entitled to more than ufual credit; but in its origin, and its 
firft teachers, preternatural teitimony to preternatural truth.’ P. 
401, ‘ 


Amidft fuch mifcellaneous matter, we cannot eafily lead the 
reader to form a judgement of the whole ; and our limits do 
not permit us to.examine eachidetached and unconnected part. 
In general, the writer difplays a fufficient depth of reafoning , 
to thow his capacity for purfuing his fubject to a greater ex- 
tent; and the objections, with their anfwers, are ftated, if not 
with any advantage of ftyle, yet with fufficient perfpicuity. 
We will exhibit his mode of difcuffion in two inftances. 


‘ It has been-the policy of almoft all governments to fecure, as 
far as poffible, uniformity in the religion of the people. Each, 
therefore, has ordained its refpective fy{tem of doé¢trine- and difci. 
pline, its articles‘of faith and ceremonies of worthip, and with its 
civil inftitutions united a religious .eftablifhment. This again has 
been a fource of difcord and controverfy. ' 

¢ Various are the reafons by which a man may be induced to 
cenfure, or to oppofe, the religious eftablifhment of his country. 
He may objeét to it, either becaufe he may be fincerely convinced 
that there are errors in its doétrines, and abufes in its adminiftra- 
tion; or becaufe, in real or pretended zeal for freedom, he may 
condemn all refiraint upon publifhing religious opinions, and mainr 
tain that every man ought to be at liberty to worfhip God, and to 
perfuade others to worfliip him, in whatever way his judgement 
moft approves: he may become its enemy, becaufe his enenties 
prefide in and fupport it; or becaufe he loves oppofition for. its 
own fake, at leaft to whatever he did not himfelf. appoint, or does 
not adminifter; becaufe he has beea difappointed of the honours or 
emoluments in it, which he fancies are due to his talents or his vir- 
tues; or, under the pretence of confcientious {cruples, he may, 
aim his hoftilities againft the civil, as well as the ecclefiaftical, efta- 
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blifiment of the ftate, in the hope of overturning botli, ahd rifing 
upon their ruina to power and diftin@ion. The advocates for the 
eftablifament, on the contrary, will defend it; they will vindicate 
its tepets, and affert-its purity, or, palliate its imperfeétions. The 
legiflature itfelf, too, well interpofes its authority to reftrain fuch 
diffentions, or fupprefs fuch doétrines, as threaten thé tranquillity 
or fafety of the ftate. Governments, indeed, have not always con- 
fined themfelves in this point within the limits, which wifdom and 
juftice would have preferibed. A fovereign has fometimes made 
the intérefts of religion the pretext to cover the defigns of ambi« 
tion; and fometimes endeavoured to fupprefs offenfive doétrines by 
perfecution and penalties, or to propagate favourite tenets by power 
and compulfion. 

- ¢ It is not intended by thefe obfervations in any degree to ceter- 
Mine, to what extent the interference of the civil power, in pcirits 
of. faith and worthip, is injudicious or wife, fuft or.unjuft, necef- 
fary or opprefiive. It is not intended to vindicate, or to condemn, 
either thofe who fupport eftablifhments, or thofe who oppofe them. 
The prefent purpofe is merely to ftate a fact, which will hardly be 
controverted ; that the effect of forming and enforcing the doc- 
trines of fueh eftablifments has too often been, not to fread con- 
viction, but to provoke oppofition; not to infure unanimity and 
peace, but to excite difcontent, remonfirance, and diflention.’ 
P, 23. 


His.defcription of the natute and effects of prejudice fs not 
lefs appofite and juft. 


- © Another fource of difference of opinion in religion, or at leaft 
of controvetfy and its continuance, is prejudice. Almoft every 
mah efitertains a partiality for certain opinicns and doétrines in pre+ 
ference to all others; for thofe which education inftilled, and cufa 
tom has confirmed ; for thofe which he fees generally profefled ; for 
thofe which are adapted to his natural temper and difpofition ; or 
for thofe which are maintained by men, to whofe judgement or au 
thority he has been acenftomed to fubmit} for thofe, in fhort, 
which have once, by whatever means, or from whatever caufe, obs 
tained firm poffeffion of his mind. Man is, to a greater dégree 
than fuperficial obfervers will eafily believe; the creature of habit ; 


‘arid habit is the parent of prejudice. From the conftitution of hu- 
' fan nature, or from its weaknefs and depravity, it is found necefs 


fary to prepare meft, by education and culftom, for the ftations they 
are deftined to fill, previoufly and early to iniprefs their minds with 
the requifite opinions and principles, and to eftablifhy as far as pof- 
fible, appropriate habits of thought and,action. Againft thefe pre- 
poffeffions, indeed, declamation has been confident and plaufible, 
and againft theif exceffes and abufes, reafonable and juft. But, on 


the contrary, it is to thefe we are:indebted for much of the ftabiltty 
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and confiftency of the human charaéter, and for the gteater part of 
ovr contentment and fatisfaction in our refpedtive ftations; for many 
of the beft fentiments of our-hearts, and for not afew of the belt 
virtues of our condué&. Take away all that arifes from cuftom 
and prepoffeffion, and how little will remain of patriotif{m, of friend« 
fhip, or even of ‘natural affection. To thefe prejudices, however, 
whether reafonable or exceffive, whether good or evil, the majority 
of mankind owe the greater part of their opinions; and thefe opi+ 
nions are generally cherifhed with peculiar fondnefs, and guarded 
with peculiar jealoufy. Weconfider them not as being themfelves 
queftionable in point of truth, but rather as a ftandard by which 
other truths are to be tried. We continue to hold them, becaufe 
we have begun; we perfift in defending them, becaufe we have de- 
fended them before... In religion each maintains the truth of his 
own tenets, the fuperiority of his own church; and that often with 
a zeal, which provokes the oppofition it labours to filence, and 
wath fuch obftinacy, as prevents the conviction it profeffes-to fegk.’ 
P, 29. 


From thefe fpecimens our readers. cannot but form a fa- 
vourable opinion of the candour and judgement which prevail 
throughout thefe difcourfes, and which mufl recommend them 
to a confiderable degree of attention. At a time when the 
frivolous objections againft Chriftianity are’ renewed with 
more than ufual obftinacy, it is ufeful to repel them by found 
fenfe and folid argument ; and a candid expofition of thefe ob- 
jections is beft calculated to produce a fenfible impreffion’ on 
ferious minds. 

As our author reprobates learned quotations, we could 
not but {mile at one reference to prove a point not v 
material in its nature, which could hardly be eftablithed 
on fuch authority. To thew that the celebrated wifdom of 
Egypt was not originally her own, we are referred to Eu» 
febius, Prep. Evang. to an ‘ authority, which there is ‘ho 
reafon to queftion ; that, while Abraham retfided at the court 
of Pharaoh, he tayght aftronomy to the Egyptians.” This 
is, indeed, a tale of the Jews, who make Abraham the 
mafter of all fcience ; but this authority of Eufebius is quef- 
tionable, as every thing related by him on) this head muft be 
confidered as traditional. Betides, it is not probable that the 
Egyptians fhould attend to the le€tures of abraham in theo- 
logy, if they did in aftronomy, . | 

t is not often, however, that our author thus wariders from 
his point. When.he treats of popular topics, he tanifefts a 
foundnefs of judgément. He well vindicates Chriflianity from 
ever having been the real caufe of a religious war. mae 


* Of the wars which have been called religious, and of which 
ur religion has been fuppofed to be the fole author and origin, the 
real motives have generally been perfonal or political; and the go- 

Crrr. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Feb. 1800, 
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fpel only the pretext to difguife the views of intereft or ambition, 
or to gain profelytes to their caufe. The war of the League, which 
defolated France for near half a century, was begun and continued, 
if ‘We are‘to believe the hiftorian * who was beft’able to determine 
the’ point, not from the enmity of difcordant doétrines in religion ; 
not frem zeal for the purity of the Chriftian faith; but from the 


. ambition, the intrigues, and animofities of contending faétions. 


Aiid even the crufades themfelves had their origin lefs in concern 
for the honour of Chriftianity, than in the avarice and ambition of 
the Roman. pontiffs. 

- © Thefe confiderations are by no means intended to juftify perfe- 
¢eution among Chriftians; but to fhew that it has arifen, not from 
any defe& in revelation, but from the weaknefs or wickednefs of 
mankind ; not from the genuine influence of the religion, but from 
its abufe and perverfion ; not from true piety and zeal according to 
knowledge; but from ignorance, bigotry, and fuperftition.’ P. 372. 


The following diftin&tion between infidelity and Chriftian- 
ity may be ftrongly recommended to the infidel, and ought to 
be impreffed on a religious audience. 


_ © But when philofophy teaches infidelity, it fhrinks ftill further 
from a comparifon with the Chriftian revelation. Chriftianity 
every way exalts human nature; while by infidelity it is every way 
degraded and debafed. Infidelity lets loofe the worft paffions of the 
heart; all that corrupt the individual, and difturb the peace of 
fociety.’ But Chriftianity points our affeftions to their proper ob- 
jects, and confines them within fuch bounds, as would at once fe. 
gure the interefts of thofe about us, and the tranquillity of our 
minds. Infidelity would fink us nearly to a level with the beafts 
that ‘perith ; and Chriftianity exalts us to the fociety of angels of 


light. » Infidelity limits our enjoyments and our profpeéts to a few 


years of precarious life on earth, and its itill more precarious plea- 
fures; while Chriftianity teaches us to afpire to glory and immorta- 
lity in heaven, Infidelity leaves us the fons of finful men; and 
Chriftianity makes us by adoption the fons of God.’ P. 406, 





r he Mi nfirel: i in two Books. With fome other Poems. By 
ov "Fames Beattie, LL.D. To which are added, Mifcellanies. 
By Fames Hay. Beattie, A.M. With an Account of his Life 
and Charaéer. 8vo. Vol. LI. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 17¢9. 


’ THE Minftrel of Dr. Beattie has long been known, and 
per ever contmjue to be efteemed as one of the moft beautiful 
‘and interefting poems that our‘language has produced. Asa 


-fecond. volume to that which contains his own-poctical pieces, 
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Dr. Beattie has now printed the mifcellanies of bis. fon, pre- 
faced by an account.of his life and charagter.. The life of a 
ycung man promifing in talents and arniable. in difpofition, 
written by his father as a confolatory employment, \is one of 
thofe produ&ions which would difarm criticifm, if its feverit 
feemed ,otherwife to be neceflary. ‘The younger Beas died 
on the igth of November, 1790; and on the 28th of the fame 
month ,the,account of his life is dated. Se 


‘1 intend to write a fhort account ‘of the life, education, and 


charatter; of my fon now deceafed. It will innocently, and»pérhaps ° 


not ubprofitably, amufe fome hours of this melancholy feafon, when 
my mirid can fettle on nothing elfe; and, whether it be publithed 
or not, a cireumftance on’ which I have as yet formed no refolution, 
it will be an acceptable-prefent to thofé to whom I may fend it. > The 
account, though drawn up by the hand of a friend, will not in any 
particular be erroneous. In order to convey a favourable notion of 
the perfon of whom IT fpeak, I have nothing to do, but to tell the 
fimple truth.’ Pp. 1. 


The narrative, like this paffage which introduces it, is calm 
and plain in language, without the manifeftation of a queru- 
lous fpirit, and without the exaggeration of praife: Dr. Beat- 
tie’s experiment in the religious education of his fon deferves 
to be extracted. 


¢ The do&trines of religion I withed to imprefs on his mind, as 
foon as it might be prepared to receive them ; but I did not fee the 
propriety of making him commit to memory theological fenténtes, 
or any fentences, which it was not poffible for him to wnderfand, 
And I was defirous to make a trial how far his own reafon could go 
in tracing out, with a little direction, the great ‘and! firft principle of 
all religion, the being of God. ‘The following fa& is mentioned, 
not as a proof of firperior fagacity in him (for I‘have no doubt that 
moft children would in like circamftances think as he did), but 
merely as a moral or logical experiment. 

‘He had reached. bis. fifth or fixth year, knew the alphabet, and 
could read a little ; but had received no particular information with 
refpect to the author of. his being : becaufe [ thought he could not 
yet underfiand fuch information; and becaufe I had learned from 
my own experience, that to be made to repeat words not undet- 
{tood is extremely detrimental to the faculties of a young mind, In 
a corner of a-litle garden, without informing any perfon of the 
circumftance, I wrote in the mould, with my finger, the three ini- 
tia! letters of his name; and, fowing garden crefles in the furrows, 
covered up the feed, and fmoothed the ground. Ten days after, he 
came ruaning to me, and with aftonifhment in his countenance told 
me, that. his name was growing in the garden. I fmiled at the re- 
port, and feemed inclined to difregardyit; but he infifted on my 
going to fee what had happened. Yes, taid I carelefsly, on coining 
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to the place, I fee it is fo; but there is nothing in this worth notice ; 
it is mere chance: and I went away. He followed me, and, taking 
hold of my coat, faid with fome earneftnefs, it could not be mere 
chance ; for that fome body muft have contrived matters fo as to 
prodace it.—I pretend not to give his words, or my own, for I have 
forgotten both; but I give the fubftance of what paffed between us 
in fuch language as we beth underftood.—So you think, I faid, 
that what appears fo regular as the letters of your name canhot be 
by chance. Yes, faid he, with firmnefs, I think fo. Look at your- 
felf; I replied, and confider your hands and fingers, your legs and 
feet, and other limbs ; ; are they not regular in their appearance, and 
ufeful'to: you? He faid, they were. Came you then hither, faid I, 
by chance? No, he nabwrered, that cannot be ; fomething muft have 
made me. And who is that fomething, I afked. He faid, he did 
not know, (I took particular notice, that he did not fay, as Rouf- 
feau fancies a child in like circumftances would fay, that his parents 
made-him.) I had now gained the point I aimed at: and faw, 
that his reafon taught him, (though he could not fo exprefs it) that 
what begins to be muft havea caufe, and that what is formed with 
regularity muft_ have an intelligent caufe. I therefore told him the 
name of the Great Being who made him and all the world; con- 
cerning whofe adorable nature I gave him fuch information as I 
thought he could in fome meafure comprehend. The leffon affected 
him greatly, and he never forgot either it, or the circumftance that 


introduced jt.’ P. 2. 


- At the age of nineteen the fon was appointed afiiftant pro- 
feffor of moral philofophy and logic at Marefchal college. An 
academic life was his choice; and his love of literature and 
habit of fludy promifed to render it ufeful to others as well as 
comfortable to himfelf. But fymptoms of a decline appeared ; 
and he lived but a few days beyond the age of twenty-two. 
We fhould not do juftice to his memory, in, omitting the ac- 
count of his conduct in ficknefs. 


¢ He faw death approaching, and wet it with his ufual calmnefs 
and refignation, ‘* How pleafant a medicine is Chriftianity !” he 
{aid one evening, while he was expecting the phyfician, whom he 
had fent for, in the belief that he was juft going'to expire. Some- 
times he would endeavour to reconcile my mind to the thought of 
parting with.him ; but. for fear of giving me pain, fpoke. feldom 
and {paringly on that fubje&t. His compofure he retained, as well 
as the full ufe of his rational faculties, to the laft; nor did his wit 
and humour forfake him, till he was no longer able to fmile, or 
even to {peak except in a whifper. His laft allufion to literature, 
and probably the laft time his favourite Virgil occurred to his mind, 
was on occafion of fome difference of opinion happening when he 
was prefent, between Mr. Wilfon and me, about the meaning of a 
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Greek word. To give him a little amufement, I referred the mat- 
terto him. Ah! faid he with a fmile, (finding: himfelf naaite to 
fay more) Fuimus Troes. 

* One day, long before the little incident juft mentioned, dihen I 
was fitting by him, foon after our fecond return from fea, he began 
to {peak in very affectionate terms, as he often did, of what he called 
my goodnefs to him. I begged him to drop that fubje& ; and was 
proceeding to tell him that I had never done any thing for him but 
what duty required and inclination prompted ; and that for the little 
I had done his filial piety and other virtues were to me more than a 
fufficient recompence,—when he interrupted me (which he was not 
apt to do) and, ftarting up, with inexpreffible fervour and folemnity, 
implored the blefling of God upon me. His look at that moment, 
though I fhall never forget it, I can defcribe in no other way than 
by faying, that it feemed to have in it fomething more than human, 
and what I may, not very improperly perhaps, call angelic. Seeing 
me agitated, he expreffed concern for what he had done, and faid 
that, whatever might be in his mind, he would not any more put 
my feelings to fo fevere a trial. Sometimes, however, warm fenti- 
ments of gratitude would break from him ; and thofe were the only 
occafions on which, during the whole courfe of his illnefs, he was 
obferved to fhed tears —till the day before his death; when he de- 
fired to fee his brother, gave him his bleffing, wept over him, and 


bid him farewell;’ P. 31. 


4 





‘ I have loft’ (fays Dr. Beattie) ‘ the pleafaateft, and, for the laft 
four or five years of his fhort life, one of the moft inftrué&tive com- 
panions that ever manwas delighted with. But—The Lord gave ; 
the Lord hath taken away: blefled be the name of the Lord.—I 
adore the Author of all good, who gave him grace to lead fuch a life, 
and die fuch a ‘death, as makes it impoffible for a Chriftian to 
doubt of his having entered upan the roe aang of a happy ime 
mortality.’ Pp. 56. 


The poems of ‘fo young a man, printed from yncorrected 
manulcripts, and perhaps not detigried by himfelf tor publica- 
tion, it would be unjuft to examine with minurenefg. Of his 
ferious compofitions we extract a fpecimen from the fragme nts 
of his greateft-attémpt in poetry, a didactic poem on the excel- 


lence of Chrittianity, 


‘ King, peafant, iftatefman, foldier, rich and poor, ~ 
The old, the yeung, the couttier and the boor, 
All, of whatever garb, whatever. name, 

Or power, og pleafune feek, or wealth, or fame. 
And rightly feek ;-for.fo, by heaven inclined, 
Thefe rule,,and ought to rule, the human mind, 
Hopes, that roufe-virtne, or from floth proteét, 
The mufe would not extinguifh, but diredt. 
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* Man’s final manfion is not here below ; 


-His glory fprings from goodnefs, not from fhow. 


With ye for power, wealth, pleafure, fame ? ’Tis welt 


"That in your breaft the feeds of viitue dwell. 


But not on earth: ean fruit from thefe be given; 
Thefe feeds muft ripen in the climes of heaven. 


© He, who bids nature flourifh er decay, 
In mercy gives, in mercy takes away, — 
And by the ftruéture fhows of human frame 
Man’s native excellency, end, and aim. 
Man cannot foar on eagle wing, or dare 


The fliaggy grafp of the relentlefs bear ; 


But man the eagle’s towering flight reftrains, 


And binds the rough bear’s ftubborn ftrength in chains ; 
And views and meafures with adventurous eye 

New orbs that glitter in th’ unbounded fky, 

Though tempeft bellowing the fwoln furge deform, 
Man rides the fwoln furge, and defies the ftorm ; 

Sees freedam, fcience, commerce, arts increafe, 

And bids a jarring world unite in peace, 

Is then the being, who fuch rule attains, 


_ Nought, but a bunch of fibres, bones, and veins ? 


Is all that aéts, contrives, obeys, commands, 
Nopght but the fingers of two feeble hands ; 
Hands that, a few uncertain f{ummers o’er, 


P Moulder in kindred duft and move no more ? 
No. Powers fublimer far that frame in{pire,. 


And warm with energy of nobler fire, 
And. teach mankind to pant for loftier joys, 
Where death invades not, nor difeafe annoys; 


~ But tranfports pure, immortal, unconfined, 


Fill all the vaft capacity of mind, 


_* Would you then wallow in the fenfual fty, 
With thofe who live to eat, and drink, and die; 
Through life’s fhort hour with blind incaution run, 
Snatch prefent good, and prefent evil fhun? 
Would you be fuch as thefe? Then hafte, away, 
And revel all the night and all the day;_ 
The future time o’erlook, forget the paft; — 
Forget that fuch amufement cannot laft; © 
Forget that, thus engrofs'd by fplendid fin, 
You blot the image of your God withiny 
Live hated, fcorn’d, in ficknéfs, and: in fear, 
To die without a friend, without a:tear. Wiig bag 
For this, were reafon, power, invention,’ given: 2° 
To man, the heir of glory, and of heaven!—’’ B, 63. 
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Tippling Philofophers.’ 


* Des Cartes bore a mufket, they tell us, 
Ere he wifh’d, or was able, to write, 
And was noted among the brave fellows, — 

Who are bolder to tipple than fight. 
Of his fyftem the caufe and defign 

We no more can be pofed to explain :— 
The materia fubtilis was wine 

And the vortices whirl'd in his brain. 


* Sir Ifaac difcovered, it feems, 
The nature of colours and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams 
That {wom on his wandering fight. 
Ever fapient, fober though feldom, 
From experience.attraction he found, 
By obferving, when no one upheld him, 


* As to Berkeley’s philofophy—he has 
Left his poor pupils nought to inherit, 
But a {warm of deceitful ideas 
Kept, like other monfteérs, ‘in fpirit. 
Tar-drinkers can’t think what’s the matter, 


He took but fome water to wine, 





* As a fmuggler even P——~—— could fin; 
While he filled the cafe-bottles with gin, 


That, unable to manage himfelf, 
He puts his whole truft in neceffity, 


‘ A certain high prieft could explain, 

How the foul is but nerve at the moft; 
_ And how Milton had glands in his braia, 

That fecreted the Paradife Loft. 

And fure, it is what they deferve, 
Of fuch theories if I aver it, 

They are not even dictates of nerve, 
But mere muddy fuggeftions of claret, 
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That his wife head fell foufe onthe ground 
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The plan of this. poem extended to three books; but frag- 
ments of the firft only were found among his papers. 

His ludicrous pieces difcover much imagination. There are 
many good points in the following ftanzas from ‘ The modern 
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That their health does not mend, but decline; 
Why, they take but fome wine to their water, 


Who, in hopes the poor gauger of frightening, 


Swore he filled them with thunder and lightning, 
In his cups, (when Locke’s laid on the ‘theif ) 
Could he fpeak, he would frankly confefs it t’ye, 











176 Beattie’s Adinfirel, and ovher Pisces. 3 
6 Our Holland philofophers fay, Gin 3a 
Is the true philofophical drink, 


As it made doftor H y imagine 
That to fhake is the fame as to think. 
For, while drunkennefs throb’d in his brain, 
The fturdy materialiit chofe.(O fye !) 
To believe its vibrations not pain, 
But wifdom, and downright philofophy. 


‘Ye fages, who fhine in my verfe, 
On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they rehearfe, 
But impute all your fin to your drink. 
In drink, poets, philofophers, mob, err ; 
Then excufe, if my fatire e’er nips ye; 
When I praife, think me prudent and fober, 
If I blame, be affured I am tipfy.’. P. 123. 


The defcent of Timothy, a a parody of Gray’s verfion of the 
defcent of Odin, is clofe and ridiculous ; bat the Hudibraftic 
rhymes rather leffen than increafe its effeét. Latin tranflations 
of Englifh poems fill a confiderable part of this little volume ; 
and three dialogues of the dead conclude it. In the firft John- 
fon and Addifon maintain a difpute concerning their refpective 
ftvies, to the difadvantage.of the lexicographer. Socrates, 

ohnion, anda fine gentleman, are the fpeakers in the fecond, 
which relates to the numerous publications upon the doétor’s 


fentiments and.behaviour.. Johnfon’s ftyle is well imitated. 


‘ Fohnfin. Yes, fir, I have been told, I fhall not fay by people of 
fafhion, but: I will fay by perfons of veracity, that fome writers have 
been very induftrious to record anecdotes of Johnfon; -and to repre- 
fent as ferious and folemn philofophy what I might have retorted 
haftily, in the moment, of - fretfulnefs, perhaps under the preffure of 
difeafe, or ironically hinted in the confidence of playful converfa- 
tion, This is an age, fir, of ignorance and loquacity ; all are very 
willing to talk, and almoft all are very unable to think ; and they 
who have nothing to fay of their own, are glad to fay fomething that 
has been faid by others. Thus my fayings have been inquired after 
with curiofitvy, and cpliefed with avidity. The preference ufually 
given of obloquy to praife may be unpleafant, but is not unaccount- 
able; what was moft agreeable to the biographer himfelf, and what 
he knew would be:moft “agreeable to his readers, he readily obferved, 
was Careful to remember, and willingly told; and the harfh features 
of my charaéter became moft remarkable} not becaufe they were 
the moft numerous ; but-becaufe, being fortew hat prominent, they 
were by the firebrand of malicious inquiry moft ftrongly illuminated, 
Noman of fenfe needs be told, that of the little railleriésy:which give 
flavour and poig nancy’ to familiar canverfation, more matt be judged 
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ftom the manner in which they are delivered, than from the words: 
the latter my biographers have been ftudious to record; the former 
-they have been no lefs ftudious to conceal, or perhaps they had not 
‘dkill to exhibit. —But, let the rabbée, both fmall and great, affix to the 
words Samuel Johnfon any idea they pleafe ; of fuch I {corn alike 
the applaufe and the difapprobation. I feek the praife of the good, 
the judicious, and the learned ; and he who has prudence, erudition, 
-or charity, muft be willing to gather my principles rather from what 
I have written, than from the prattle of a goflip; who is more anxious 
that a ftory be entertaining, than that it be true; whofe obfervation 
may be erroneous, and whofe narrative may of courfe be imperfeét. 
From the fentiments of pofterity I have little apprehenfion. I truft 
my writings will be read and efteemed, when thofe of fome of my 
biographers (Ido not fay all) fhall no where be found. 
‘ Fine Gent. That man mutt have very little confidence in his own 
character, who is unwilling that it fhould be examined and recorded. 
‘ Fohnfon, Sir, | hope I have no reafon to be diffident of my cha- 
racter ; although I may have good reafon to diftruft fome of thofe 
who have undertaken to defcribe and analyfe it: a perfon of inte- 
rity and innocence fubmijts reluctantly his caufe to the care of an 
ignorant pettifogger, and the verdict of a temerarious jury. That 
‘man will not write paltry tales, who can write any thing better; and 
he who can write nothing better will write nothing good. Anec- 
dote is but a finall part of the materials from which the careful hi- 
ftorian colleéts a character: he who is able to rear the edifice will 
not employ himfelf in compounding the mortar. * * * **# p, 174, 


This dialogue is unfinifhed. The third between Swift, Mer- 
cury, and a bookfeller, ridicules the paragraphic and par- 
Jiamentary barbarifms that have lately infected our language. 

This. volume may be confidered as another proof ts the 
powers as well as the difeafes of intellect are fometimes here- 
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The Experienced Farmer, an entire new Work, in which the 
- whole fyfiem of Agriculture, Hufbandry, and breeding of Cat- 
tle, is explained and copioufly enlarged upon; and the bef? Me~ 
thods, with the moft recent Improvements, pointed out. By 
Richard Parkinfon. 2 Vols . Su0. 1. Is. Boards. ae 


binfous. I 799 


Mr Parkinfon, in the introduétion to thefe volutes; en- 
tettains us with a narrative of his life; oe witha mo- 
deft freedom, the different fceries through which he has paffed, 
in order to’ thow that he'is qualified’ to give directions and-af, 
fiftanct in’thie Various departiaénits of agriculture. »His work, 


indeed} difplay#® cotiGiderable agricultwral ccties ‘mixed, 
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however, with fome prejudices, and occafionally with errors, 
‘Fhefe, like the tares, are fometimes fo clofely connected with 
the corn, that it is difficult to feparate them; and Mr. Parkin- 
fon has increafed the difficulty:by a want of proper arrange- 
ment. His fections are numerous, and as unconnected as the 
Jeaves of the Sibyl. 

In the great ieiees our author does not materially differ froin 
his predeceffors. He is extremely partial to the drill hufbandry, — 
and a friend to inclefures, Floating meadows, under-draining, 
and other circumitances whic: diftinguifi agriculture in its 
modern ftate of improvement, find in him a. warm advocate. 
We will offer fome fpecimens of his labours, that our readers 
may judge of his talents‘and his proficiency 1m his art. 


‘SECTION - IV. 


© By drill-hufoandry, four loads of manure, properly managed and 
applied, will anfwer the purpose of fixtecn'loads in the old way of — 
hiufoandry. 


¢ By drills being made two feet afunder, and the drill fix inches 


wide at the bottom, there will be juft one fourth part of the ground 


covered with manure. Now, as fix inches multiplied by four gives 
two feet, which will be the diftance from drill to drill, and as four 
multiplied by four makes fixteen, it follows, that if the whole of 
the land had been covered with manure, fixteen loads would have 
been required for what is as fully and beneficially performed by 
four; that is, by one quarter of the quantity ufed by the old me- 
thod of ' drefiing, fuppofing it of the fame thicknefs and quality : 
and, as in the drills it is fo clofely laid in the earth, and the feed 
fown upon it, the crop réteives the whoie of the benefit. 

* Fe will be generally agreed, that beans, peafe, cabbages, &c. 
are’-by this methed allowed a proper {pace-to bring them tov the 
greateft perfection, and a fufficient quantity of manure to promote 
a ftrong vegetation: but by fpreading only four loads of manure 
in the old way, and fowing the feed broad-caft, the farmer will find 
diiméelf greatly deficient in yield of corn, weight of turnips, cabs 
Dages, See, compared with the crop produced by the new fyftem. 

- “Another great advantage attending.my method is, that the crop 
will have double earth to grow in, and that the land may be cleaned 
atthe fame. time.it is growing, and bear a much ‘better crop of 
wheat afterwards. Many other benefits will arife from the ufe of 
this drill bufbandry. By putting the manure in as here direéted, 
the funris.prevented from exhaling moft of its fine {ubtile parts, fo 
conducive to the nourifhmerit of the, plant: the, earth, by covering 
the) manure, » Feceives all the juices the manure is, capable. of be~ 
ftovting > whereas, hy throwing, or {preading it about wpon.the land, 
perbops the feed fails ,in. ene place, and, in, another, the manure, 
which the foal and, wind drigs to fuch a. degree, thet it becomes like , 
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ftraw again, as the fcantinefs of the crop too often makes evident.’ 
Vol. i. P. 29. 


The arguments in favour of the threfhing machine, and the 
author’s method of confining fheep, deferve attention, though 
we dare not fay that they will carry conviction to every bo- 
fom. His recommendation of faintfoin, and other artificial 
grafles, with the method of ftocking, and the new {yftem of 
managing potatoes, will, perhaps, be more generally approved. © 
The choice and management of fheep are well directed by _ 
him, though, with regard to horfes, oxen, and pigs, he feems 
eccafionally to err. The inftructions for managing a dove- 
cote are new and ufeful. 


* Dovecots ought to be built fo fpacious that the pigeons may 
with eafe and comfort to themfelves fly dbout within them, and 
that, if any thing alarm them from without, they may readily 
efcape.° If a dovecot be high, and narrow within, pigeons will 
diflike going to the-bottom I have known, when young pigeons 
have tumbled out of the neft, that the old-ones have fuffered them 
to ftarve rather than go to the bottom to feéd them. I had a fum- 
mer-houfe in my garden, which I convetted into a dovecot. Fort 
fake of ornament, I raifed my ‘new building a confiderable height ¢ 
but the infide was narrow, like a well. The young pigeons fre- 
quently fell on the floor, fome or which were found dead with 
empty craws, others picked up alive, but half. ftarved. No pi- 
geons ever laid their eggs in the bottom holes, nor would even the 
young rooft in them. We had a great number in the winter, be- 
caufe we fed them well; but many flew away in fummer. I put 
in a floor about half way down, and they profpered much better. J 

* A man, who befides: exercifiag other trades went about the 
country to kill rats, and had been employed in that capacity by an 
uncle of mine, was engaged by a neighbouring gentlemat to repair 
fome nefts in his dovecot—the largett'and beft I ever faw. Hav- 
ing a ftrong inclination to build a cot, ahd ’raife a flock bf ‘pigeons, 
and hearing of this famous dovecot, I went with the rat-catcher to 
view it. ‘Phe nefts were alt made of fmall wickers, ‘like bafket- 
work, Thowgh this wasquite a new nrethod to ine, I cotld very 
éafily conecive it’ wis the beft*f’ hid {een : ‘the pigeon in a wild 
ftate makes ther neft-fo ;° and’ hé*-wilk not err mich who obferves 
and takes nature for his guide: Howevel "hs this method was ex- 
penfive, I vatied from the plan, and trade mine of clay and laths: 
I did not inglofe it’ ia front; becaufe I then thought (what I am 
how convitiged 'is‘true) that’ pigeons like to Be moreé at liberty’ thin 
the common form of dovecots allows. The one I examitied Was 
in the middle -of a town,* atid in the’ centré’ of the molt populoas — 
ftreet, I'tyas amazed’ the ntimber of people almoft continually neat 
the plaee did not difturb the pigeons fo much as to make thent for- 
fake their habitation, efpecially 2s a-blackfmith’s fhop was fituated 
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clofe to it: but my guide, the rat-catcher, told me that pigeons de= 
lighted in noife and company, and that, if they left the cot, he 
knew how to fetch them back again. I thowght he dealt a little too 
much in:the wonderful. He'advifed me not to ftock the dovecot 
until the ‘latter end of the year with the harveit flight; as pigeons 
bred at-that time are the ftouteft for the winter. I followed his ad- 
vice, and ‘iin the proper feafon colonifed it with four dozen of pi- 

eons, and kept them inclofed for fome time; but when they were 
jet out, they all flew away in a few days. One or two would 
fometimes come about the cot, but I defpaired of ever making them 
foud enough. of their habitation to breed in it. 

* Recollecting however the affertion of the pigeon-conjurer, I 
fent for him, and he paid me a vifit the next day. He began by 
filling a large pot with water, and immediately threw fome ingre- 
dients, which he took from his pocket into the water ; fet the whole 
on the, fire to boil, and kept ftirring the ingredients about until they 
were entirely diflolved. He went with this mixture into the dove- 
cot, and took great pains to lay it on with a painter’s brufh both in 
tnd outfide the holes. He then got a ladder, and in the fame man- 
ner wafhed over the loover, or aperture where the pigeons enter, 
with the fame mixture. Ina fpite of the aflurances given me by the 
perator that my pigeons would return, and perhaps with additional 
company, I did not place implicit faith in his. prediétions, and 
could not avoid expreiling fome doubts of the attracting power of 
his noftrum. _ Bur he ceniented to ftop until the next day, when 
the pigeows were to make ther appearance ; upon the terms, * No 
pigeons, no pay.” About eleven o’clock a fingle pigeon came, 
and about three.the fame day all my emigrants returned. My ftock 
Joon grew numerous, and they never after forfook the cot. A moit 
extraordinary good one it foon proved, with the affiftance of a co- 
lony of ftrangers, who had been enticed to take up their refidence 
by the fafeinating accommodations provided by my rat,catcher, 

‘ IT could not prevail upon the man to difclofe his fecret, or I 
would: here give the recipe for the public good: but the principal 
ingredients were undoubtedly falt and afa-foetida. However, as he 
had;convinced me of his fkill in pigeons,.I liftened carefully to his 
intiruétions concerning the managementof them, . He advifed me 
bever to, 20. into a dovecot later than.mid:day, but as early in a 
gEMINg 4§,Go0NENiIENt,.., Whatever repairs arejneceflary, either to 
the bujiding or fo the, nefts, . fhould be done before. neon :. for; if 
you d@iftuch the pigeons im the afternoon, they willpot reft content~ 

¢diy the whole night; and. the greate tt. part perhaps will not enter 
he, cot. until.the nextday, but wiil fit moping on the ground; and 
if jnibreeding-time, either a number of,eggs may.be {poiled, or fe- 
y young anes fiaryed fo. death. He likewife cautioned me ae 


| gaint letting the: firit flighs, fly to increaie; my flock, but to take 


everyone of them ; as thefe will.come in what, is. called. Aenting» 
Linney, that is, between. feed-sime and harvett. , Tis. Unen that pigeons 
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are the fcarceft; and many of the young would. pine to death 
through weaknefs.during that feafon. =. i 

‘It is neceffary to give food to pigeons during the benting-fea 
fon only ; but it fhould be done by three or four o'clock -im the 
morning ; for they rife early. If yowferve them much later, they 
will keep hovering about home, and be prevented taking their ne- 
ceflary exercife. If you feed them the year round, they will not 
breed near fo well as if forced to feek their own food; for they 
pick up imthe fields what is pleafant and healthy to them, and from 
the beginning of harveft to the end of feed-time they find plenty." 
Vol. ii. Pp. 69. > 


The obfervations on inftruments of hufbandry, cn rearing 
calves, on breaking colts, on burn-baking, on the dijforders of 
fheep and horfes, and the management of poultry, are among 
the moft valuable fe€tions of the fecond. vdlume. With the 
management of a dairy, Mr. Parkinfon is‘tittle acquainted. * 

On the whole, without any fttiking novelty or improve- 
ment, thefe volumes will be ufeful to the farmer. They offer 
the dictates of attentive experience, in language clear, fimple, 
and expreffive. . 2 ae 
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An Appendix to the “ Guide to the Church :” in which the 
Principles advanced in that Work are more fully maintained ; 
it Anfwer to Objections brought againf? them by Sir Richard 
Hill, Bart. in his Letters addreffed to the Author, under the 
Title of “* An Apology for Brotherly Love.” By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, LL. B. &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 103. Boards. 


Hatchard. 1799. 


THE controverfy between the very refpectable author of 
this work and a worthy baronet, may be detined in few words. 
Tt relates in part to the doétrine, and in part to the difcipline 
of the church of England ; and each is, in the other’s opinion, 
if not an heretic, at leaft a fchifmatic. Sir Richard Hill pro- 
nounces the fenfe of the church in certain articles to be és 
viniftical : Mr. Daubeny, on the contrary, fhows, by forcible 
arguments, and judicious appeals to the fenriments of the early 
rforiners; that thefe articles’ are to be interpteted in the Ar- 
minian, and not the Calviniftic, fenfe. The baronet, agree- 
ably to his view of the church, looks with abhorrence upon 
perfons who hold the Arminian tenets; and he has exprefled 
in too ftrong terms an inclination to deprive the Aftminian 
clergy of their facred funétions. Our author, with mote re- 
fpect for the perfon of his antagonift, and in better language, 


turns the tables upon him, and fhows, at lealt, that his right 
to communicate with the church is not eftablifhed upon {0 fo- 
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lid-a foundation as to allow him to excommunicate others. On 

the difcipline of the church Mr. Daubeny attacks him even 

with greater fuccefs.. Sir Richard profeffes the greateft zeal 

for the eftablifhment, and yet affords his countenance to con- 

venticles and unordained»minifters. . If he is not really a fchif- 
matic, he gives his fupport to fchiim. As this encouragement 

- tofchiim is daily gaining ground, we were happy to fee in this 

work the fubject taken up.in its fulleft extent, and the difci- 

pline of the church placed on its proper foundation. ‘To ren- 

der an individual a proper member of any church, it fhould 

always be remembered that two things are neceflary—affent to 

its doctrine, and conformity to its difcipline.- The mainte- 

nance of. private opinion is herefy : feparation from the difci- 

pline is fcbifm. Thus, if a clergyman of the church of Eng- 

land is an Arian, he is an heretic; if he unjtés in worthip and 
ecclefiaftical rules with perfons not acknowledging the autho- 

rity of the bifhop, he is ay} hifmatic. The prefent work, in 

our opinion, fufficiently refutes fir Richard Hill’s infinuations 

againft its author, whom we readily ablolve from the charges 

both of herefy anc fchiim. , 

In this diipute there is litle novelty on either fide. The 
epifcopal-eftablifhment is juftified by the ufual arguments ; and 
appeals are made to the early fathers to determine the precife 
bounds between the offices of the bifhop or overfeer, and the. 
prefbyter or elder. Even in this work we obferve the ufual 
— want of difcyimination between the offices of the prefbyter of 

the New, and the priefi of the Old Teftament. The juftifi- 
cation of epifcopal againft prefbyterian government was not 
neceflary in this controverfy ; for, as fir Richard declares him- 
felf a fupporter of the eftablithed church, which is confefs- 
edly epifcopalian, both parties ought to be confidered as al- 
crne wat to be the fcriptural difcipline ; and to encourage 
any other mode of church government is to violate the unity 
of the church. The queftivn of accommodating the govern- 
ment of the church to the circumftances of the ttate, fince it 
has been afirmed on very high authofity, came more properly 
wnder review ; and fuch conduét is treated, in our opmion, 
with the cenfure which it deferves. 


* What I faid, in objeétion to” Mr. Paley’s pofition, was the 
Jeaft that ought to be faid on the fubje&. His pofition, that the 
eftablifhment of the Chriftian church is to be accommodated to 
the different arrangements of civil policy, appears to me to be as 
wreconmeileable with the independance of the Chriftian church, as it 
is unfupported by holy writ. It may be political language; but it 
certainly is not, as J conceive, the language of the Bible. I do 
not fay, that in no cafe whatever, the external polity of the church 
may be altered. God, who was the inRitutor of the ecclefiailical 
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polity, may certainly alter it when be ,pleafes.. And’ fhould.be 
think proper to interfere, by vouchfafing a frefh revelation for that 
purpofe, it. will be our-duty to conform to the new plan, whatever 
it may be, as an impravement upon the old one. But till fuch an 
event takes place, I prefume it is a. potion which you, as a-Chrif- 
tian, will not controvert: that set form of church governmens, 
which has received the fanction of divine inititution, ought ot to 
be. altered by Jefs authority. than divine. For, in this cafe, we mut 
not judge from what has been, or what. may be done in the world, 
but what ought to be done, in wsriid to the revealed will.” 
Vol. i. P. t10. 


If thefe ftate accommodations are not admitted, whit thal 
we think of thofe clergymen who, affecting to be more evan- 
gelical than their brethren, deem themfelves juftified in mo- 
deling the government of the church by their own ‘caprices? 
Surely they muft have thought littléof the danger of fehifm, 
or of the nature of canonical obedience ; and though on thefe 
points the language of our author may to.fome readers appear 
too firong, we think that. the circumftances of the cal) de~ 
ferve even ecclefiaftical admonition, 


‘ There is nothing, by which we are more eafily and more gene- 
rally impofed upon, than by the mifapplication of words. Liberal 
mindednefs, in the true definition of it, applies to a man who pol- 
feffles no mean, low, and ungentleman-like notions; whofe con- 
du& is not governed ‘by narrow, felfith, ill-grounded - prejudices. 
But, when it is applied to minifters of the. church, in confequence 
of their acting in direct violation of canonical obedience, it is fuch 
a proftitution of the term, as cannot be too carefully guarded a- 

ainft. By canonical obedience, to which every minifter of the 
church is bound, is meant, as I underftand, the term, obedience to 
our fpiritual governors, according to the canons made and efia- 
blifhed for that purpofe. As you feem to be converfant with the 
canons, and confider them of authority, I have only to point out 
to your attention the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ; in which you find, 
that the congregations of thofe, who feparate from the communica 
of the church of England, are not deemed true and lawful 
churches, and that the members of them, as fchifmatics, are lia- 
ble to ecclefiaftical cenfure. The a& of toleration has not fet afide 
the force of thefe canons, fo far as they apply to the minifters of 
the eftablifhed church, For them they were originally made, and 
to them they ftill continue a rule of obedience. Thole who have 
feparated from the church ftand wpon a different footing. The law 
of the land, under certain circumitances, proteés them in their fe- 
paration, But the winifters of the church of England have an~ 
other law, by which their conduct in {piritual matters is to be ree 
gulated. And can you think that they aét im charaéter, or in con- 
farmity to that obedience which is due to the ecclefiaftical govera- 
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ment, under which they profefs to minifter, to encourage, by their 
example, the violation of thofe canons, which, to them ‘at leaft, 
ought in all poffible things to be a ftandard for their condué&t? I 
flatter myfelf, fir, I fhall not lower myfelf in your eftimation, when 
I tell you, that I am not one of thofe clergy, who appear to put 
off their profeffion with their gown; who after praying againit 
fchifin in the morning, countenance it by their attendance at a 
place of diffenting worfhip inthe afternoon. If, to fit loofe in our 
obedience to ecclefiaftical conftitutions, gives a title to the charac- 
ter of being a liberal-minded man; then were the rafh and daring 
men of the laft century, who, from their diflike to ecclefiaftical 
fubordination in particular, and to all conftituted authority in ge- 
neral, in their mad career of reformation, totally overturned both 
church and ftate, liberal-minded to a degree; with which, I truft, 
none of their fuccefiors will ever attempt to vie.” Vol. ii, p. 390. 


We had before noticed this inconfiftency m fome clergy- 
men, without the fpecification of names: but in this publica- 
tion the name of a diftinguifhed clergyman is mentioned, who 
in the diocefe of Peterborough is intend to be regular upon 
his own living, though in the diocefe of Bath and Wells he 
preaches in a meeting-houfe of diffenters. The cafe is not 
very uncommon. A {imilar inftance is well known in the 
diocefe of Ely ; and the gentlemen who thus deviate from the 
canons of the church are ftrenuous in the fupport of certain 
points, which they maintain to be its real and genuine doc- 
trmes. . We may err in the interpretation of an article ; but 
there cannot be a doubt refpeéting this point of canonical obe- 
dience. ‘This cafe may be fuppoied to affe& clergymen only ; 
but the Jayman is equally obnoxious to the imputation of 
{chifm, if he feparates from his church ; and the queftions ad- 
dreffed to fir R. Hill may be applied by every other perfon to 
his own confcience. | 


* Now, ‘fir, there appears to me.(to make ufe of the fofteft 
term) to be a wonderful inconfiftency between your profeffion and 
your practice. You profefs yourfelf a member of the church 
of England, and to have an attachment to its doétrine, conftitu- 
tion, and difcipline. How does this appear? Allowing your prin- 
ciple to be good, does your practice conform to it ?—You feparate 
from the church, of which you profefs yourfelf a member; and, 
admitting that you hold her doétrine, you give the world to-under- 
ftand that her conftitution is a fubject of no great confideration in 
your eyes; and its difcipline you openly offend againft. For every 
time fir R. Hill attends a place of public worthip, feparated from 
the communion of the church of England, he communicates in 
fchifm ; and, in fo doing, offends againft the difcipline of that 
branch of Chrift’s church, which has been eftablifhed in his coun- 


try? Vol. ii. p. 467. , 
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From thefe extra&ts our readers may judge of the general 
tenor of thefe volumes. The controverfy is carried on with 
candour on the part of the clergyman : he comes into the field 
well armed with erudition, and his zeal is tempered with a due 
portion of Chriftian charity. But we have reafon to blame 
him for prolixity ; and to this we may add an improper mix- 
ture of political fentiments and arguments, drawn from the 


ptefent features of the times. The wildrefs of French philo- ~ 


fophy, and the anarchy which it is fuppofed to have introduced 
upon the continent, have no concern with the fubjeét of this 
work. The queftions are purely of a theological nature; and 
the fcriptures, articles, and canons of ‘the church, are the 
ftandards by which they are to be judged. Sir R. Hill, and 
the favourers of his fide of the queftion, have reprobated 
French principles as vehemently as our author; and, in a dif- 
cuffion of this kind, fuch extraneous matter is injurious to 
the fearch for truth, and weakens the {trong ground of which 
the writer is, in our opinion, clearly in pofieflion. Had the 
work been comprifed in one volume, with references to, in- 
fteadoof long quotations from, a variety of writers, the chief 
arguments might have been fo brought forward, as to pro- 
dace a ftronger impreffion on the reader. In the prefent ftate, 
however, the work is highly worthy of a perufal ; and many 
reflexions in it deferve the peculiar attention of thofe who are 
intrufted with the difcipline of the church. 





Annals of the French Revolution; or, a Chronological Account 
of its principal Events; with a Variety of Anecdotes ‘and 
Charaéters hitherto unpublifhed. By 4. F, Bertrand de 
Moleville, Minifter of State. Tranflated by R. C. Dallas, 
Efq. from the original Manufcript of the Author, which has 
never been publifhed. 4 Vols. 8vo. il. 10s.* Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


A HISTORY written by a perfon who acted as minifter 
of ftate during an interefting part of that period of which he 
relates the tranfaCtions, may juftly be preferred to a narrative 
compiled by a literary reclufe, who, though a contemporary, 
has comparatively few opportunities of acquiring accurate in- 
telligence. In this point of view, the annals ot M. Bertrand 
de Moleville have a great advantage over many of the hiftori- 
cal produétions of the times; and, though he is partial-to the 
royal and ariftocratical caule, he feems to be entitled tothe 
praife of general veracity. 

In a preliminary note to this work, we are informed, that 
it is not a /equel to the Private Memoirs before publithed by 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXVIII. Feb. 1800, O 
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M. Bertrand:*, but is the ‘ chief work from which, he ex- 
tracted the chapters that form thofe Memoirs,’ The Annals 
contain (he adds) ‘ a faithful account of the principal events 
of the French revolution ;? and form, with the Memoirs, a 
‘ complete hiftory of the revolution, from its commencement 
to the death of the king.’ 

The introduétion exhibits a concife view of the political 
changes which have taken place in France fince the meeting 
of the ftates-general in 1789. Near the clofe of it a fcheme 
is recommended as ‘ the only plan from which a fpeedy and 
advantageous iffue can be hoped.’—* Let the powers of Eu- 
rope,’ it is fuggefted, ‘ form a new coalition, open and fin- 
cére, not againft France, not to impofe any mode of govern- 
nient upon it, but againft its tyrants, and to deliver it from 
opprefhion.’ It is added, ‘ Let them all agree folemnly to ac- 
knowledge Louis XVIII. king of France and Navarre.’ This 
paflage is inconfiftent with the former, as it advifes the impo- 
fition of a particular mode of government on a free nation. 
Ic ferves to fhow that M. Bertrand is one of thofe emigrants 
who are blindly zealous for the old régime. Such a man can- 
not be expected to entertain a favorable opinion of thofe phi- 
lofophers whofe writings promoted the revolution, We 
are therefore not furprifed that he fhould thus fpeak of them, 


© At the fame period of time there arofe an audacious and guilty 
fect, who, under the name of philofophy, created a new power, 
which. they called public opinion, and of which they conftituted 
themfelves the organs. Its feat exifted no where, and its decrees 
were promulgated only by feditious writings and infolent declama- 
tions, which, far from exprefling the general fentiment or with, 
were found, on examination, to contain merely the opinions that 
fome pfeudo-philofophers took it into their heads to publith. They 
affailed both the altar and the throne, morality and fubordination, 
fometimes with the weapons of ridicule, at others by making a quef- 
tion of the wifdom of all the inftitutions rendered facred by their 
antiquity. They fummoned before them minifters, generals, and 
all the agents of public power-—frequently determined their appoint. 
mient and their difgrace.’ Vol. i. chap. i. 


.That the American war feconded the views of thofe who 
aimed at a reform or a revolution, there is no reafon to doubt, 
Our author properly ftigmatifes, as impolitic, the counfels by 
which Louis XVI. was feduced into a concern in that war ; 
but many will doubt whether they can with equal propriety be 
cenfutred as zmmoral. 

After tracing the rife of the commotions in 1789, which 
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preceded the meeting of the ftates, M. Bertrand recounts the 
proceedings of that affembly, interfperfing fevere reflexions 
on the conduét of M. Necker, and that of the tiers état. He 
regrets the lofs of an opportunity of epaiving the ¢ infelent and 


rebellious affembly’ on the 23d of June, when the commons, 
and a few members of the privileged orders, continued to fit, 
and adopt feditious refolutions, after the king had commanded 
them to adjourn. But, if his majefty had ordered fuch diffo- 
lution, it is not probable that the popular party would have 
paid the leaft regard to the injunction. 

The attack and reduction of the Baftille are defcribed in 
terms condemnatory of the conduct of the populace, and fa- 
vorable to that of the unfortunate governor. What our au- 
thor fays with regard to the prifoners found in that fortrefs, 
and in other places of confinement, we will quote as a proof 
of the king’s lenity. : 


‘In the towers of the Baftille there were but feven priforers, 
whofe names were Pujade, Béchade, La Roche, La Caurege, the 
count de Solages, Tavernier, and Whyt: the four firft were ac- 
cufed of forging bills of exchange, fome accepted by Tourton and 
Ravel, and others by Gallet de Santerre ; the count de Solages.was 
confined at the requeft of his family, on charges of the moft fe« 
rious nature ; and the two laft were both fo deranged, that the elec- 
tors fent them next day to Charenton, to be confined among the 
mad people. Tavernier was the natural fon of the late Paris Du- 
verney, the brother of Paris de Montmartel. : 

‘ Here then was the immenfe number of victims that were faid 
and believed to be crowded by hundreds in the dungeons of def- 
potifm. Thole pretended dungeons were chambers as agreeable 
as the chambers of a prifon can be, and the envenomed re 
publifhed by fome who have been prifoners in the Baftille, after 
their enlargement, and particularly by count Mirabeau and Lin- 
guet, prove that they were better fed there than they could have 


been at home. There were ftate prifons in feveral provinces of 


the kingdom, and efpecially in Britany. The number of thefe, 
and the expeditious and arbitrary form of imprifonment by Jettres 
de cachet, having been the chief ground of the opiuion generally 
adopted among foreign nations ref{pecting the pretended defpotifm 
of the French government, it is incumbent upon me to fay here, 
that while I. was intendant of Britany, I received an exprefg order 
from the king to vifit all the ftate-prifons in that province, to re- 
ceive from every prifoner a ftatement refpecting himfelf, and to 
tranfmit an account of it to the minifter, the baron de Breteuil. 
This order was accompanied with the ampleit inftructions refpeat- 
ing the motives of juftice and humanity by which it had been dic» 
tated, and the manner jn which his majefty withed his paternal in- 
tentions to be executed. The circular letter which contained thofe 
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inftructions was addreffed to all the intendants : I obeyed it, as was 
my duty, with the utmoft ftrictnefs, aud I atteft, upon my honour, 
that there was not in Britany a fingle ftate-prifoner whofe confine- 
ment was not an aét of juftice, and in many inftances an aét of 
benevolence or mercy.’ »Vol. i. p. 243. 


At this time, according to M. Bertrand, it was the object 
of the mal-content fa€tion to procure for the dulse of Orleans 
the dignity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, not fo much 
from a defire of favoring that nobleman, as with a view of 
concentrating 


¢ power, the nomination to offices, and, above all, the difpofal 
of the funds of the royal treafure, in the committee of Montrouge, 
who were to become his majefty’s minifters, direéted by Mirabeau, 
for whom the place of prime minifter was referved. Nor even 
here were the views of the Orleans faétion bounded: the rank of 
lieutenant general of the kingdom was only to be a ftep for that 
prince to mount the throne the moment the occafion offered; and 
the progrefs of the revolution was too rapid to allow that period to 
be confidered as at.a great diftance. 

‘ The exiftence of this horrible projeét is the lefs to be difputed, 
as Mirabeau himfelf avowed it in the aflembly ; and pufhed his ef- 
frontery fo far as to maintain, * that this projeét was fuch as every 
citizen might boaft :, that it was not only juftifiable at the period in 
which it was planned, but that it was good in itfelf, and even laud- 
able!” . Vol.i. P. 264. 


_ But the duke had not the courage to requeft of the king an 
appointment to fuch a poft ; and the {chenie gave way to other 
projects, : 

The abbé Sieyes was then a member of the duke’s party. 
Of that crafty and ambitious ecclefiaftic, an anecdote is here 
recorded, intimating that 


‘ It only depended on the poffeflion of an abbey of 12,000 livres 
(sool. fierling) a year, and a little more attention from the archbi- 
fhop of Sens, to have made the abbé Sieyes one of the moft zeal- 
ous. fupporters of the old government, JI affert this faét on the 
teftimony of feveral perfons worthy of the higheft credit, without 
any fear of its being contradicted by the abbé Sieyes himfelf; and 
I cite him from among a thoufand inftances, that the world may 
jaftly appreciate the zeal, patriotif{m, and principles of thofe revo- 
lutionary demoniacs, who all, madmen and idiots excepted, had no 
other object in declaiming and writing fo violently againft the go- 
vernment and the minifters, than to make them purchafe at a higher 
price their filence or their pen.’ Vol. i. p. 415. 


It is unneceffary to {tate the particulars of the anecdote ; but 
we may obferve that it is by no means improbable. 
: Before he relates the difcuffions on the fubjeét of the royal 
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weto, the author examines the doétrine of the fovereignty of 
the people, and condemns, as abfurd and dangerous, the ex- 
tent in which it is fometimes underftood. He places the pres 
tended veto in a proper point of view, by faying that, when 
the conftitutionalifts and democrats granted to. the king.that 
fuppofed privilege, « they meant nothing more than to;mpofe 
upon him the obligation of affenting, without hefitation,, to 
all the decrees which the affembly fhould pleafe to prefént to 
him.’ Se 
The commotions of the sth and 6th of Otober are cir- 
cumftantially defcribed, partly from the perfonal obfervation 
of M. Bertrand, and partly from the evidence given at the 
Chatelet. Some particulars of the king’s behaviour we Will 
extract from this part of the work. M. de la Devefe threw 
himfelf on his knees before Louis, * 


‘ and told him, that having on his way to Paris meta large body 
of people, armed with pikes, guns, and bludgeons, he had returned 
with the utmoft fpeed to inform the king of it, adding, ‘I befeech 
your majefty not to be afraid.” * Afraid!” replied the king,“ I 
never was afraid in my life.” The officer made an offer of bis fer- 
vices, and {wore that he was ready to defend him to the laftcdrop 
of his blood. The king was much affeéted, and thanked him, 
then mounted his horfe to return to Verfailles. ‘* I underftand,”’ 
faid his majefty to his attendants, ‘ that there has been fome tumult 
in the market, and that the Paris women are coming to afk me for 
bread. Alas! had I it in my power, I fhould not wait till they 
came to afk for it.” 


‘ The news of the brigands being on their way fpread alarm. 


through Verfailles. The drums beat to arms. The gardes-du- 
corps were ordered to mount their horfes; thofe on duty repaired 
to the palace, and four detachments were ordered to go by different 
roads to meet the king, who had very few guards with him, but 
they had hardly fet out when his majefty arrived. The count of 
Luxembourg immediately afked him, if he had any orders to give 
for the guards.—“* What! againft women?” replied the king with 
a fmile ; “ you are laughing at me.” ‘The fame queftion was put 
to him relative to the carriages: his majefty anfwered, that he had 
no occafion for them.’ Vol. ii. P. 72. : 





¢ The women who had gone into the palace with the deputation 
from the aflembly, were extremely affected at the fenfibiliry. fhown 
by the king on hearing the account of the pretended want of the 
metropolis. One of them, whofe name was Louifa Chabry, a 
young woman of feventeen years of age, who worked at a carver's, 
and who was commiflioned to reprefent the grievances of the Pa- 
rifians to his majefty, could not fupport the emotion of tendernefs 
or timidity fhe felt, and fainted. Every thing was done to recover 
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her: as fhe was going away fhe withed to kifs the-king's hand; but 
his majefty faying kindly to her that fhe deferved better than that, 
did her the honour to kifs ber lips.’ Vol. it, p. 85. 


The conduct of M. de la Fayette, during thefe difturb- 
ances, our author does not cenfure with fuch acrimony as 
fome writers have ufed on the occafion. He fays, 


‘ This general, upon whofe care every body was to repofe, took 
no other care than that of going to bed himfelf, and fleeping very 
foundly. Hiftory in recording this fleep, the confequences of which 
were fo difaftrous, will never be able to explain the problem, but 
by accufing M. de la Fayette of the moft horrible perfidy, or of 
theamoft ftupid want of forefight. I do not hefitate to place it to 
the latter account, which I truly believe to be the real ground for 
cenfure. M. de la Fayette, misled by the revolutionary mania, by 
extravagant and ill-digefted ideas of liberty, had the misfortune to 
look too frequently with favourable eyes on the French revolution, 
and to find a fair fide for almoft every atrocity ; as through a prifm 
we fee the moft hideous objects in beautiful colours. This defeé& 
of his mind, more perhaps than of -his heart, was the principal 
caufe of all the evil he has done, or fuffered to be done.’ Vol. ii. 
P, 102. 


He admits the reality of the confpiracy of M. de Favras, by 
intimating that this royalift formed a fcheme for carrying off 
the king: yet, in {peaking of the trial which followed the dif- 
covery of the plot, he affirms, that the accufed individual ex- 
plained the circumftances of imputed guilt zz the mof? fatis- 
factory manner. 
_ He occafionally enters into financial details. On the red 
book he has beftowed much attention ; and, in aafwer to Ca- 
mus, who had declared that the fuppreffion of the prodigali- 
ties and indifcrete gifts expofed by the publication of that re- 
gifter would diminifh by nearly a fifth part the annual ex- 

nfes, he afferts that the faving would at moft amount to the 
two hundredth part. 

The mention of the arreit of the vifcount de Mirabeau is 
followed by characteriftic fketches of ghat nobleman and his 
celebrated brother. 


‘ The vifcount de Mirabeaw had more wit and natural talents, 
but lefs knowledge, than his elder brother: his character was in 
high eftimation for his frankn@fs and fincerity, his romantic bravery, 
his fentiments of honour, and his loyalty to the king; vet he was 
fuperior to his brother fill more by his qualifications than by his 
virtues, The elder Mirabeau, early plunged by the violenct of his 
paffions and by the uncommon vigour of his conftitution into all 
manner of excefs, had thaken off the yoke of principles, and had 
fubitjtuted in their place fyftems ever dependent, as to his conduét, 
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on the fordid calculations of intereft. His long and frequent im- 
prifonments had confiderably foured and hardened his difpofition, 
and in the courfe of them he had alfo acquired the habit of reflect- 
ing deeply, of confidering a queftion under all its points of view, 
and of fupporting with equal ftrength the affirmative or negative ; 
whence that readinefs, that fuperiority in reply, which gave him an 
immenfe advantage over all his opponents. Unfortunately, the beft 
caufe was always in his opinion that for which he was beft paid, 
and his eloquence at the fervice of the higheft bidder. He has been 
unjuftly accufed of cowardice : on feveral occafions when his life 
only was at ftake he has given unequivocal proofs of courage. But 
he was often daftardly through avarice or vanity: there was no in- 
fult, however ferious, which he could not bear when he had a large 
fum to receive, or an important fpeech to deliver in the affembly 
next day; and jt feldom happened but that one or other of thefe 
was the cafe. Being a royalift on conviction, he would have fup- 
ported the throne very powerfully, had not M. Necker fcrupled to 
purchafe his fervices; and it was not till he refufed them that he of- 
fered them to the democratic party, who paid much more for them 
than he would have got from the Court. 

¢ Mirabeau was far from being the author of all the fpeeches he 
delivered from the tribune. His attendance at the aflembly, and 
the parties of pleafure, or rather of immoderate debauch, in which 
he was perpetually engaged, left him no time to write them, even 
had his head been fufficiently at liberty to compofe them. He had 
at Command a certain number of writers, of more wit than fortune, 
wha, flattered by his patronage, encouraged by his promifes, and 
aflifted at times by trifling fums from his purfe, did themfelves the 
honour of working for him. He received them at his houfe at dif- 
ferent hours, and employed them all unknown to one another ; tell- 
ing each, under the feal of fecrefy, that he purpofed tomakea mo- 
tion of fuch a.nature, but that he had fo little time to beftow upon 
thinking of it, that it would be doing him a real friendthip to give 
him fome ideas, fome notes which he might make ufe of, and that 
he had thought of him for fuch affiftance. ‘There was not one, of 
them but went inftantly to work as hard as he could, to juftify the 
confidence of a man fo celebrated as Mirabeau. When they had 
all fent in their work, he feleted the beft paffages of each, form- 
ing a whole out of them, which he arranged and enriched, in his 
manner with fome pompous phrafes, and then fet out for the af- 
fembly. His fellow-labourers, who got there before him, recog- 
nized each the particular paflage he had furnifhed him with, ad- 
mired in fecret the advantage he had drawn from it, and never 
doubted that all the reft of the fpeech was his own compofition : 
they wondered at his being able to produce fo fine an oration“in fo 
fhort a time, and left the hall, convinced that no man had more 
talents than Mirabeau. And there is no doubt, in fa@, that he 
was very able, without the affiftance of any body, to make as good 
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{peeches as thofe he thus patched up: but he had a rarer talent, and 
the moft ufeful to a ftatefman, that of appreciating the talents of 
others, and extracting the greateft poffible advantage from them. 
Charlemagne could hardly fign his name, and cardinal Richelieu 
was an indifferent writer; yet the one was the greateft king, and the 
other the ableft minifter France ever had.’ Vol. ii. p. 483. 


“The fecond volume terminates with a defcription of the re- 
markable feftival, folemnifed on the 14th of July, 1790. An 
amufing account of the preparations we need not offer any 
apolosy for quoting. 


‘ The fituation of the Champ de Mars, its extent, and perhaps 
alfo its claffica! and military appeliation, caufed it to be confidered 
as the moft fuitable fpot for the feftival of the -federation, The 
preparations required in fo extenfive an inclofure had for fome days 
employed upwards of 12,000 workmen. It was neverthelefs ree 
ported, that thofe preparations would not be finifhed for the day ap- 
pointed, All the diftriéts immediately fet themfelves in motion, 
and every day they fent large detachments with {pades and pick- 
axes. The enthufiafm foon {preading, caught the citizens of every 
condition, age, and fex, and fet them all off for the Champ de 
Mars. The delicate dame in fhort coats, and the fturdy fifherwo- 
man; the difheveiled courtefan and the lay-fifter; courtiers and 
butchers ; ;, the financier and the water-carrier ; play ers and monks; 
feminaries, {chools, old men and children, compofed this immenfe 


‘Moving fcene of work, every point of which prefented a curious 


or comical group. Here was a Carthufian digging up the earth, 


without turning his head, while the barrow was filled by girls of 


the town, and wheeled away by an oyfter-wench; there, an aca- 


-demician and capuchin were yoked to the fame dray, which was 
fhoved behind by a chevalier ‘de St. Louis. A little farther. were 


feen detachments of workmen from the neighbouring villages, with 
their mayor in robes, and their curé at their head, proceeding all to 
work with the fame ardour. The Champ de Mars was then truly 
a field of equality. Butts of wine were drawn in drays into the in- 
clofure, to be diftributed gratis to the labourers, while travelling ta- 
verns and portable fhops were pitched round the outfide, to fupply 


“more delicate refrefhments to the genteel workmen, and the curious 
who flocked in ayultitudes to the ‘place. Songs and fhouts of j joy 
‘mingled with the work ; and the ufual burdens of the patriotic airs 


were ¢q ira, Les Arifiecrates a la lanterne, Crevent les Arifiecrates, 
and others of thesfame nature,’ Vol. ii. p. 508, 


»ysAsthis workis too copious, and too important, to be haftily 
paffed over, we muft extend our reyiew of it to another ar- 


ticle, 
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View of the Agriculture of Middlefex; with Obfervations on the 
Means of its Improvement, and feveral Effays on Agriculture 
in general. Drawn up for the Confideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, By Fohn Middleton, Efq. Accompanied by 
the Remarks of feveral refpeftable Gentlemen and Farmers. 
8vo. Qs. fewed. Robintons, | 


THE reports, drawn up for the board of agriculture, and 
circulated in cach county, to obtain an account of its agricul- 
tural ftate, by the communications of thofe individuals who 
are enabled by their local knowledge to afford it moft ¢om- 
pletely, muft contain a mafs of varied information too valuable 
to be loft. It is therefore with pleafure that we fee colle&tions 
of this kind; and thus we may at a procure a complete 
ftatiftical account of the whole kingdom. We are forry to 
obferve, that, in the reports of the counties with which we are 
beft acquainted, the peculiar opinions of the writer are too 
“confpicuous ; and they fometimes give a delulive colouring to 
his reprefentations. The * View’ before us is not wholly ex- 
empt from this error; and perhaps, on the whole, it would be 
advifeable that a committee fhould revife each report before it 
is republithed. : 

To give an account of a work of minute and mifcelHaneous 
detail would be difficult, and many of the topics would be 
uninterefting. We fhall therefore offer a fhort analytis of the 
contents, particularly noticing a few objeéts of confideration. 

The geographical limits and other circumftances of the 
county of Middlefex, the ftate of property, buildings, mode of 
occupation, implements, and commons, are the fubjeéts of the 
fix firft chapters. Even im Middlefex, where, from the vicinity 
of the capital, ground is very valuable, feventeen thoufand acres 
(nearly one tenth of the whule) are uncultivated, though ca- 
pable of improvement. ‘Thefe waftes are the more injurious, 
as they harbour depredators of different kinds ; and the com- 

mon fields of this county, which :confift of twenty thoufand 
acres, are almoft equally injurious to effective vee profitable 
hufbandry.. If. fir John Sinclair had not attempted to chan 
the general regulations of enclofures, his bill would probably 
not have been loft. Inclofing, like trade, muft not be forced ; 
and, on the other.hand, it fhould not be impeded. It would 
be a wile ftep in the legiflature to leffen the. difficulties and 
expenfes of fuch bills; and as many confiderate men think 
tythes injurious to improvements, there fhould, in every in- 
? Seon unlefs otherwife requefted, be an appropriation of a 
portion of land for the clergyman. 

Arable lands, grafs, gardens and or¢hards, woods and wattes, 
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are afterwards noticed. From the chapter on gardens, we will 


fele& forme curious fades. 


. ‘T Tuppofe there are upwards of three thoufand acres of land 
‘ender. this moft excellent and valuable management. ‘The quantity 
‘of produdive labour depending on thefe gardens is furpriaing. The 

digging, hoeing, trenching, harrowing, planting, grafting, pruning, 
budding, gathering, and marketing the fruit; and alfo carrying it 
from market to the dealers in every part of the town; and in orying 
x for fale daily through ati or feven thoutar nd i freets in London ; 
mult fupply a w ondertul quantity of labour and profit to.numerous 
individuals. 

‘They probably zive employment and fupport, in the garden, to 
five perfons (a man, his wife, and la children) per acre, during 
‘the winter half year; and in fummer, about five perfons more 
(chiefly Welfh women) are added to the number ; while the mar- 
‘ket-people, porters, bafket-women, dealers, and hawkers, may ‘be 
eltimated at five more. The laft ten are all men and women whofe 
families equal their own number, or may be twenty. Thus the 
whole probably amount to about thirty-five inhabitants per acre 
_ during the fruit feafon. 
~  €Many of them do not depend folely on the fruit-gardens;_ but 
‘if I may be allowed to average the number at ten per acre, they 
would give thirty thoufand inhabitants as being entirely fupported 
by the labour of thefe gardens ; exclufive of the perfons depending 
on the rent, taxes, and-tithes of this land. 

* Eftimating their produce in money, it cannot be lefs than 100). 
per acre, or 300,000], per annum. 

‘ The fruit-gardens of Surrey are of confiderable extent, and cul- 
tivated in the fame manner as thofe in Middlefex. And as much is 
alfo brought from Kent, Effex, Berks, and other counties, for the 
fupply of the London markets, to the amount of at leaft one-third 
of the produce of this county, the confumption of the metropolis 
and its environs, mutt be 400,000l. per annum..’ P. 256. 


The twelfth chapter, on improvements, is valuable ; and that 
which follows, ‘on live ftock, is equally fo. Our author feems 
not to give that preference to oxen above horfes, which fome 
authors are inclined to beftow. In this part, we fufpe@ that a 
little prejudice has prevailed ; for the arguments are not always 
‘fairly brought forward. 

The following defcription of Mr. Hunter’s méaggetic is too 
curious to be omitted. 


‘In the fame ground you are furprized to find fo many living 
animals, jn one herd, from the moft oppofite parts of the habitable 
globe. Buffaloes, rams, and fheep, from Turkey, and a fhawl goat 
from the Eaft-Indies, are among the moft remarkable of thofe that 
‘meet the eye; and as they feed together in the greateft harmony, it 
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is natural to enquire, what means are taken to make them {o familiar 
and well acquainted with each other, Mr, Hunter told me, that 
when he has a ftranger to introduce, he dees it by ordering the 
whole herd to be taken to a ftrange place, either a field, an empty 
ftable, or any other large out-houfe, with which they are ‘all alike 
unaccuitomed. The ftrangenefs of the place fo totally engages their 
attention, as to prevent them from running at, and fighting with 
the new comer, as they moft probably would do in their own field 
{in regard to which, they entertain very high notions of their exclu- 
five right of property), and here they are confined for fome hours, 
till they appear reconciled to the ftranger, who is then turned out 
with his new friends, and is generally afterwards well treated. “The 
fhawl goat was not, however, fo eafily reconciled to his future com- 

nions: he attacked them, inftead of waiting to be attacked; 
fought feveral battles, and at prefent appears matter of the field. 

‘It is from the down that grows under the coarfe hair of this 
{pecies of goat, that the fine India fhawls are manufa@ured. This 
beautiful as well as ufeful animal, was brought over only laft June 
from Bombay, in the duke of Montrofe Indiaman, captain Dorin. 
The female unfortunately died. It was very obligingly prefented 
by the directors to fir John Sinclair, the prefident of the Britith Wool 
Society. It is propofed, under Mr. Hunter’s care, to try fome ex- 
periment with it in England, by crofling it with other breeds of the 
goat {pecies, before it is fent to the north. 

¢ Mr, Hunter has built his {tables half under ground; alfo vaults, 
in which he keeps his cows, buffaloes and hogs. Such bujidings, 
more efpecially the arched byres, or cow-houfes, retain a more equal 
temperature at all times, in regard both to heat and cold, and con- 
fequently are cooler in fammer and warmer in winter; and in fitu- 
ations where ground is fo valuable as in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, are an excellent contrivance. Mr. Hunter has his hay-yard 
over his buffaloes’ ftables.—The expeace of vaulting does not ex- 
ceed that of building and roofing common cow-houfes; and the 
vaults have this effential advantage or preference, that they require 
no repairs. 

¢ Mr. Hunter has caufed his buffaloes to be trained to work in 
a cart; at firft, they were reftive, and would even lie down; but 
now they are fteady, and fo tractable, that they are driven through 
the ftreets of London in the loaded cart.. Thefe animals do not 
draw greater loads than oxen of the fame fize and weight. 

‘ This gentleman has at prefent a very beautiful little cow, from 
a buffalo and an Alderney. This animal in fome meafure is kept 
for her beauty; and what adds to it, fhe is always plump and fat, 
whether in fummer or in winter, and upon much lefs food than 
would be futhcient to fupport a beaft of the fame fize, of the ordi- 
nary breed. I do not find that fhe exceeds in quantity of milk, but 
the quality is very good; and it is certain that the could be fattened 
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at much lefs expence than any ordinary cow-of the fame fize and 
weight, ; 

* Among the experiments now going forward in Middlefex, one 
of the moft important undoubtedly, is a crofs that has been tried 
between a Spanifh ram and two Shetland ewes: four lambs have 
been already produced from this mixture. The Spanifh breed, it is 
well known, is diftinguifhed for the finenefs of its pile, and the Shet- 
land for, its foftnefs and colour. If thefe qualities were united 
(which, fo far as can be judged from the experiment above men- 
tioned experiment is likely to be the cafe), the article of wool would 
be brought to its higheft ftate of perfection.’ P. 342. 


Mr. Middleton fpeaks with approbation of the boring plough 
for drains, and of the threfhing machines: ‘They are, we 
think, valuable agricultural improvements. What is faid’ of 
fheep, and of the late improvements in this race, with refpect 
to their fleeces, we may recommend as worthy of notice. 

The rural and political ceconomy of Middlefex he well de- 
tails; but we do not think with him, that this county contains 
coal. For the roads, flimts might fupply the place of ‘granite in 
giving firmnefs to’ the clay ; for the latter is only uleful from 
the large proportion of quartz. “The commerce of the county 
is a moft important object, and is correctly defcribed. The 
value of imports into the port of London in 1794 (and we 
know them to have fince much increafed) was near thirty 
millions, and that of exports exceeded twenty-five millions and 
a-half. 

The number of inhabitants, within the bills of mortality, 
fome have raifed to more than a million, while others have 
reduced the amount to 600,000. Perhaps our author brings 
it too low by fixing the number at 630,000 ; and Mr. Howlett, 
who vibrates from 700,000 to 800,000, is probably nearer the 
truth. 

The three laft chapters contain mifcellaneous obfervations. 
The fection on the fupply and confumption of Great-Britain 
we will tranfcribe. 

‘The excefs of the imports, over the exports, of corn, fhew 
clearly, that the annual confumption of this country in that article, 
has been greater than its produce, on an average of_eleven years, 
ending with 1793, by 587,163 quarters of grain. Since that time, 
the deficiency has increafed, particularly in 1795, when the crop was 
fo very inadequate to the fupply, as to occafon a ftill further de- 
mand of 1,177,000 quarters. If we divide this quantity by 11, it 
will give an annual deficiency of 107,000 quarters, which fum, 
added to the former, makes the amount of the whole annual deficit 
694,163 quarters; and, taking it at three quarters per acre *, the 





‘ * The average quantity and price of al] forts of grain may be thus found, 


viz. 
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medium. produce of land on all forts of:corn, over and above. the 
feed, would require no lefs than 231,388 acres more than are now 
in Cultivation, to be cropped with corn. To this we muft adda 
proportionate quantity of land for fallow (1-3d of 231,388, or) 
775129 acres, and the like quantity for clover and root crops, makes 
385,646 acres. In order to raife corn enough to fupport the requi- 
fue number of horfes which would neceffarily be employed in. cul- 
tivating this quantity of land, and alfo the foil which fthould pro 
duce the horfe-carn (the proportionate number of horfes being 
29,350, and requiring two acres each), 58,700 acres more will be 
wanting, which, added’ to the aforefaid 385,646, produces the fum 
of 444,346 acres as the ‘deficit in arable land only. But then thefe 
horfes would, as others do, require two acres each of grafs and hay, 
or 58,700 more; which makes the whole deficiency 503,046 
acres ¢; the entire produce of which, both in corn and cattle j, this 
country is in the practice, moft unwifely, of purchafing from other 
nations, and importing into this kingdom at.a moft enormous ex- 
pence. It is therefore evident, that before we can raife our own 
fupplies, under the prefent (though in fome meafure improved) 
ftate of hufbandry, we muft inclofe and cultivate our commons: to 
at leaft this extent ¢.’ .P. 480. 


The moft important remarks in the Appendix feem to be 
thofe which relate to the inclofure of Enfield chace. Mr. 
Cooke’s account of impleinents of hufbandry may alfo be men- 
tioned as worthy of commendation. 





- 


Patient Grifelda. A Tale. From the Italian of Boccaccie. 
By Mifs Sotheby. 4t0. 2s. 6d.. Longman and Rees. 


IT may excite fome furprife, that a tale fo improbable as 
that of the fufferings of Patient Grifelda (or Patient Griffel, to 
ufe her Englifh name), fhould fo often have been the fubje&t of 











£- s. d. 

Wheat, - 23 acres, at 2 rs. per acre, is sors. at4€s. - 22133 0 . 
Barley and rye, 4of an acre, at aes per acre, is 2.do. at‘3cs. - 43 7 6 
Oats and beans, ai acres, atq4gdo, - isto do. at2is. -. 1010 @ 
6 acres ryzquarters - £.26 10 6 


‘ Divide 173 quarters by 6 acres, gives a bare 3 quarters per acre ; and divide 

261. ros. 6d. by 172 quarters, gives a bare 203. per quarter, i. e. 3. quarters at 
Qs. is a full average of the corn, exclufive of the ftraw, feed, and waite. 

«* Inclofing fuch a portion of ‘the commons as would produce this net quan- 
tity of culturable ground, would require, for hedge-rows, ‘cite of buloings, 
farm- yards, roads, ponds, gravel-pits, &c, 57,090 acres, which increafes the de- 
ficiency to 560,000 acre:,—F. / 

‘+ Irifh bullock Flemifh horfes, &c. 


‘+ This account might be extended to about 700,000 acres, by maktiig a pro- 
per allowance for the commons being inferior in point of quality to the average 
inclofed land —F. M. 
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fong.. The capricious cruelty of the hufband, and the wicked 
ience of the wife (for furely to furrender her children to 
the murderer without any effort to preferve them, deferves not 
a more gentle epithet), were characteriftics not likely to pleafe 
either fex: yet the tale has been fo popular, that the patience 
of Grifelda is proverbial. 
Mifs Sotheby, authorefs of the prefent verfion, is, we un- 
derftand, fifter to the tranflator of Oberon. The exordium 
expreffes the juft judgement of a woman upon the ftory. 


¢ A legendary tale thefe lines unfold, 
Not of heroic feats, or conquefts bold, 
But of mad brutifh deeds, and folly wild, 
On whofe event capricious fortune fmil’d— 
Nor would I counfel thofe who read my tale, 
To let miftruft of womankind prevail ; 
Since great his guilt, whofe tyrant acts I tell, 
‘ ‘Tho’ fortune favour’d, and he profper’d well.’ Pp. 1. 


Gualterio, marquis of Saluzzo, is urged by his vaffals to 
marry. He confents on condition that, whatever be the li- 
neage of the bride whom he may-choofe, they fhall obey her 
as their queen. His fubjects willingly accede ; and prepara- 
tions are made for the nuptials. 


‘ Now with delighted hafte, and eager joy, 
The gala and the fports, all minds employ ; 
Here, the triumphal arches lofty rife, 
Enwreath’d-with flowrets of unnumber’d dies ; 
There, various colour’d fires are taught to blaze, 
And emulate the noontide’s garifh rays : 

While plac’d confpicuous o’er th’ expe¢ting throng, 
The tuneful bards rehearfe the nuptial fong ; 

The raptur’d vaffals join in proud expence, 

And pleas’d furvey the vaft magnificence— 

Nor lefs, their fov’reign ftrove to grace the day ; 
Nor lefs, to deck the bride in meet array ; 

Here, the light robe where airy tiutings firove 
As if by fairy hands the web were wove, 

Floats on the gale ;/ the rich embroider’d zone, 
And diadem, with radiant jewels fhone; 

While plain the ring, witliia whofe magic round, 
Th’ extremes of blifs and mifery are found. 

¢ The day arrives—the marquis mounts his. fteed, 
Nor lets the early dawn his hafte precede ; 

With him in honour of his fpoufals came, 
Full many a valiant knight, and haughty dame, 
Attendant on their lord their fteeds they rein, 
Which with impatient fooifteps paw the plain, 
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While thus he fpeaks—‘ Nobles, the hour is come, 
* Quick let us bring the chofer princefs home,” 
The reins are loos’d, the ardent courfers fly, 
The plains recede, the village roofs draw nigh, 
Where in the humbleft cottage on the green, 
Refides the parent of Saluzzo’s queen——— 
The courtiers gaze around with eager eye, 
Near the low huts th’ unconfcious damfel fpy, 
Where with flow tott’ring fteps, thro’ rugged roads, 
Her patient head the pond’rous pitcher loads— 
This labour o’er, fhe purpofes with {peed 
To join the long proceffion on the mead, 
Who wait to hail their lord in wedlock join’d— 
Nor knew fhe was herfelf the bride atfign’d. 

‘ The prince drew near—“ Grifelda,” he began, 
“ Where is thy father? where the good old man ?”* 
And while with modeit fhame her cheek is dy’d, 
“ Within his cot, my lord,” fhe faint replied— 
Gualterio quits his fteed, and bids the train 
Wait his return, then ent’ring to the fwain, 
** Gianniuocolo,” he cries, * this hour 1 mean 
To raife Grifelda-to the rank of queen ; 
But firft, in prefence of her rev’rend fire, 
Truth from her lips I folemnly require.— 
Grifelda fay, wilt thou content remain, 
Alike unmov’d in pleafure, as in pain ? 
Wilt thou, fubmiflive bend thy will to mine,. 
. Nor at harfh words, or cruel deeds repine ; 
But ftill to pleafe thy lord, exert each art, 
And veil with {miles ferene an aching heart ?”— 
Still more, and more, th’attentive fair he tries, 
Who with affenting voice to all replies.— 
Now, from the cot the uifs leads the maid, 
Bids her in public view be difarray’d, , 
And while afide her ruftic weeds are thrown, 
(The only dowry fle can call her own) 
Her lovely limbs the varied robe infold, 
Her flender waift is girt with gems and gold, 
The well-wrought fandals on her feet are plac’d, 
And by her artlefs curls the crown is grac’d— 
Awe, and amazement, fill each throbbing breaft, 
While thus, their lord, the wond’ring crowd addreft— 
“ Nobles, behold the virgin I efpoufe, 
If to Gualterio the will plight her vows" — 
Then turning to the maid, whofe mantling blood 
Deep ting’d her cheek, while in fufpenfe the ftood, 
Difii.ay and hope contending in her mind, 
“ Grifelda fay, wilt thou in wedlock join’d 
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a Accept this proffer’d hand ?”—“* Yes,” fhe replied, 
7 “ Then'be Grifelda her Gualterio’s bride,”’ 
Loud he exclaims; and on her willing hand, 
, Affix’d the emblem of his ftern command— 
| Ah! had the: woes with which that ring was fraught 
| i Been to Grifelda known, death had fhe fought, 
' Or to her native poverty. had flown, 
E’er with Gualterio fhe had fhar’d a throne!’ P. 5. 


‘ft In the old ballad the ftory begins differently, and proceeds 
more naturally. The marquis marries for love, not in com- 
pliance with the wifhes of his people. The elevation of a 
ruftic girl occafions jealoufy and envy. 


¢ Many envied her therefore, 
Becautfe fhe was of parents poor, 
And ’twixt her lord and fhe 

Great ftrife did raife : , 
Some faid this, and fome faid that, 
And fome did call her beggar’s brat ; 
And to her: lord 

They would her oft difpraife.’ 


The marquis, therefore, proves the patience of his wife, to 
fhame her enemies’; for in patience the author of this ftory 
7 feems to have fuppofed that all womanly virtue confifted. In 
Boccaccio’s narrative no fuch motive is imagined for the huf- 
band’s conduét. He acts from the cruelty of caprice. Gri- 
felda’s two children are taken from her for deftruétion, as fhe 
is taught to believe ; anda difgraceful divorce completes the 

trial. 


‘ The marquis bade the courtly train convene, 
And thus, his wife addreft with. hanghty mien— 
“ Lady, the pope confents that I refign 
Thy hand, and make another fair one mine; 
And fince my, anceftors were born to reign,. 
And thine to tend the flocks and till the plain, 
Refume thy fplendid dowry when a bride, 

And with Gianniuocolo henceforth refide, 
While gréat Gualterio from this hour thall fhare 
Salluzzo’s throne with fome more fuited fair.”— 

‘ Scarce could th’enduring wife, tho’ blefs’d by heav’n, 
With fortitude to females rarely giv’n, 

Reftrain the ftarting tear, the burfting figh ; 
Yet could fhe patient frame this wife reply : 
“© My lord, I own my ftation, and my race, 
Gualterio’s lineage, and his name difgrace,; 
Nor when thy favour rais’d her to a throne, 
Did poor Grifelda deem that throne her own, 
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But lent by heav’n and you—At yofir command 
She now refigns the fceptre from her hand, 

And yields this ring, which long with pride the wore, 
A blamelefs wife—a wife, alas,.no more !— 

But for the dowry that as bride fhe brought, 
Where fhall the weighty golden prize be fought? 
Or who the treas’rer, doom’d the debt to pay? 

Or whence the beafts, to bear the load away ? 
Since, if fhe right recall her nuptial morn, 
Grifelda ftood expos’d to public fcorn, 

No remnant fpar’d of all her mean attire, 

For fo Gualterio’s rigid words require ; 

And, if thy will again renew her fhame, 

‘Difrob’d Grifelda goes, difrob’d the came— 

Yet fure, if ever pity touch’d thy heart, 

The patient fuff’rer fhall not thus depart. 

Oh! in remembrance of her bridal hour, 

When her pure virgin heart fhe brought as dow’r, 
One {canty garment o’er thy fuppliant caft, 
To fhield her from the bleak inclement 'blaft.” 
Gualterio, tho’ with pain his ftubborn eyes 
Reprefs th’ empaffion’d tear—fternly replies, 

“* Your humble pray’rs one fcanty garment gain, 
No more we grant.”—Her weeping friénds in vain 
Some added raiment beg to fhade the fair, 

And ikreen her from the cold tempeftuous air; 

No veil he gives, t’enwrap her fhiv’ring head, 

No well-wrought fandal guards her fhrinking:tread, 
But as bare-headed, and bare-foot fhe paft, ° 

Her frail form bent beneath the wintry blaft, 
While each furrounding bofom heav’d a figh, 

And tears of pity dimm’d each gazing eye.— 
Now, with flow fteps, fhe treads the length’ning plain, 
To feek her fire and native home again, 

Now, fees from far with fond exploring eyes, 
Thro’ the gray dutk the thelt’ring cottage rife, 
Where fafely clafp’d within a parent’s arms, 
Grifelda feels fecure from further harms, 

And by his tender falt’ring accents bleft, 

Serene, and happy, finks at laft to reft.— 

And now, Giannivocolo, who from the day 

When firft Gualterio bore his child away, 
His poor Grifelda’s fortune had divin’d, 

(For well he knew the marquis’ turn of mind) 

With eager footfteps feeks his little hoard, 

Where long her virgin veftments he had ftor’d ; 

Briugs them in order forth with pious care, 

And thields his darling from th’inclement air ; 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Fed. 1800. P 
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Who now refumes, ‘im ruffet robes array’d, 

The fimple manners of a village maid ; 

Teuds her foft fleecy care upon the lawn; 

Or feeks the diftant fount at early dawn ; 

Nor when to. weftern fkies recedes the fun, 

Are mild Grifelda’s daily labours done : 

Yet fill unmov'd the feems—in foul the fame, 

A peafant’s daughter, or Gualterio’s dame.’ Pp. 20. 


In the ballad, though it is rude and uncouth im language and 
metre, the ftory is better managed. Will our readers endure 
the parallel paffage ‘in the homely ftanzas, which owe their 
prefervation to their popularity, and which would not, with- 
out fome intrinfic merit, have been remembered by ‘ the fpin- 
ners and the knitters in the fun ?? 


¢ My nobles murmur, 
Fair Griffel, at thy honour, 
. And) I no joy can have, 
Till thou be banifh’d 
Both' from my court and prefence, 
As they unjuftly crave ; 
Thou muft be ftripp'’d 
Of thy brame; garmeuts all, 
And ds:thou cam’ft to me, 
In homely grey, 
Inftead of filk and pureft pall, 
Now all thy clothing muft be. . 
My lady thou muft be no more, 
Nor I thy lord, which grieves me fore: 

The pocreft life muft not content thy mind ; 
A groat to thee I dare not give 
Thee to maintain while | do live; 

Againft my Griffel fuch great foes I find.’ 

- * ~ - * 
‘ When fhe was drefs’d in this array, 
And ready for to pafs away, 

“ God fend long life unto my lord,” quoth-fhe : 
“ Let no offence be found in this, 
To give my lord a parting kifs.”’ 

With watery eyes, “ farewell, my dear,” faid the. 


Thus far we with that mifs Sotheby had followed the Eng- 
lifh rather than the ltalian narrative. In what follows the 
ballad is as inferior in plan as in language, by protracting to 
fifteen years the term of- trial. The poem concludes by no- 
ticing Grifelda’s poetical renown. | 

¢ And now, -fince hard Gualterio’s future life 
Paft undifturb’d by jealoufy and {trife, 
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Crown’d by each blifs he thus unjufily fought, . 
And by Grifelda’s pangs fo dearly boughr, 

What fhall we fay ?—But that all-pow'rfal heav’n 
Imperial fouls in lowly huts has giv’n, 

While fome, o’er nations born to rule and teign, 
Are fitter far to till the rural plain— 

For who, like ftern Gualterio, had affign'’d 

Such unheard trials to.a gentle mind? 

Or who, like meek Grifelda, could have borne 
Such _aéts of cruelty, fuch words of fcorn? 

Yet has the reap’d her due reward of fame, 
Whofe deathlefs rolls record her patient name ; 
To her, the Gallic bard his harp has ftrung, 

Her praife has flow’d from polifh’d Boccace’ tonzue, 
And Britain’s ifle has wept Grifeida’s wrong, 

By Chaucer chronicled in ancient fong.’ P, 32. 


On the execution of this poem we have only praife to be- 
fiow. The verfification flows with that freedom which alone 
can render a narrative in rhyme endurable. We hope that the 
talents of the authorefs are not unemployed. | 


--———— 





Traéis on the Nature of Animals and Vegetables. By Lazaro 
Spellannant R.P.U.P. 8vo. 75. Boards. Cadell end 


avies. 1799. | 
THE labours of Spallanzani have been highly eftimated by 


_philofophers ; and, though the feeling- mind fhudders at the 


contemplation of cruel experiments, yet it waits, with fome 
intereft, for the conclufion. Nothing which relates to animal 
life can be wholly without utility to animated beings ; nothin 

which elucidates the various properties of the objeéts aroun 

us can be entirely without intereft. It may therefore appear 
furprifing, that the differtations of Spallanzanihave been fo long 
without an Englifh drefs; particularly as, in 1777, they were 
tranflated into the French language by a celebrated philofo- 
pher of Switzerland (M. Senebier), and publifhed in two, vo- 
Jumes at Geneva. We have fome reafon to fufpect that this 
is the original from which the prefent volume is tranflated. 
If it be fo, we regret the abfence of M. Senebier’s notes, and 
of his learned and inftruCtive narrative of former difcoveries 
by means of the microfcope. If this were not the tranflator’s 
fource, we lament that he has not prefented us with fome of 
Spallanzani’s more modern or more ancient attempts. Why has 
he not inferted the differtation on the phenomena of the cir- 
culation, publifhed at Poe, in 1773; why are the experi- 
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ments on fea anemonies, thofe on the anomalies of generation, 
é&c. omitted? The volume is at laft filled by an effay of Bon- 
net on the reproduction of the heads of fnails, in /upport of 
Spallanzani’s obfervations, while this author’s original effay 
remains untranflated, on pretence of its length. 

On account of the omiffions to which we have alluded, the 
Englith verfion is lefs valuable than the French, and indeed lefs 
valuable than jt ought to have been. ‘The pieces omitted do 
not relate to idle controverfies, but are learned difquifitions, 
containing faéts and obfervations equally valuable. Indeed 
our author appears not infenfible to the charms or the value 
of contraverfy, fince the effay of Bonnet, which he has+feleCted, 
is almoft wholly of this kind, 

The firft effay, entitled Experiments and Obfervations upon 
the Animalcula-of Infufions, was publifhed in 1775, and this 
is curtailed to nearly one fitth of its original bulk by the omif- 
fions before mentioned, to which the indolent reader will 
not object, but which the inquifitive philofopher will dif- 
approve. 
~~ The fecond effay on the feminal vermiculi, containing obfer- 
vations in oppofition to M. Buffon’s organic molecules, appears 
to.be tranflated entire. The latter part might, however, have 
been feparated without injury to fcience. 

The third eflay, containing experiments and obfervations on 
animals.and vegetables, Sandie’ in ftagnant air, 1s alfo unmu- 
tilated.. Late experiments, however, might have been adduced 
to limit fome of Spallanzani’s conclufions, and, in other points, 
to. extend his views. The tranflator, by fuch additions, would 
have rendered the work more valuable. 

The following effay is on animals which may be killed or 
revived at'pleafure. It relates chiefly to the rotifer or the wheel 
infeé&t ; and the laft of Spallanzani’s effays is on the origin of 
the little plants of mould. All thefe were prior to 1777 in their 
#ppearance. 

With regard to the effay on the reproduction of the heads 

of {nails, we thall only obferve that the teftimony feems flreng, 
but not decifive. We have no analogous inftance of the re- 
production of a part fo minutely organifed, and a reproduction 
fo perfed. : 

The plates of this work are executed with fidelity ; but we 
look in vaio ‘for the exquifite delicacy which adorns thofe of 
the original work lent to M. Senebier for his tranflation. Of 
the merits of the verfion we cannot, with propriety, fpeak, as 
we have only the French tranflation before us. It that is cof- 
rect. as we may fuppofe from M. Senebier’s abilities, the pre- 
fent writer errs in fome inftances ; but we have noticed no very 
important errors. We have not enlarged on the fubjects them- 

“iclves, becaufe they are, in general, well known; and tu per- 
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fons who are unacquainted with them, we would recommend 
the perufal of the effays entire. They will find the difcuflions 
and inquiries interefting and inftructive. 





Memoirs of Hyppolite Clairon, the celebrated French A&re/s : 
with Reflections upon the Dramatic Art: written by Herfelf. 
Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. fewed. 
Robinfons. 1800. 


TO thofe who have a tafte for dramatic criticifm and anec- 
dote, the Memoirs of Madame Clairon will prove highly 
interefting. This celebrated actrefs was for many years an 
ornament of the Parifidh theatre, and not more diflinguithed 
for the accuracy and effet with which fhe perfonated the 
moft important and difficul: charaéters of the French drama, 
than for the refpectability of her general accomplithments. 

This work has been recently tranflated’ from the French ; 
and the following extract from the preface will introduce to 
our readers a fketch of the domeftic and theatrical biography 
of.Clairon. 


¢ The memoirs of celebrated artifts, as well as thofe of eminent 
poets and illuftrious philofophers, are equally interefting to thofe who 
admire their genius, as to thofe who defign to tread their footfteps. 
One feels curiofity to leara by what incidents they were guided ia 
their choice of profeffion, and by what fiudies and means they 
reached that high degree of perfection which procures for them the 
futfrages of their own age, and the remembrance of potterity. Their 
reflections on the art or the {ciences which they profefs are precepts 
which their followers colle&t, and by which they are frequently 
enabled to fhorten the thorny path which leads to celebrity, 

‘The work of Hyppolite Clairon combines in itfelf all thofe ad- 
vantages, This celebrated a¢trefs is vet alive; fhe refides at Paris; 
and it is at nearly her eightieth year that fhe appears to have reco- 
vered, for the purpofe of writing her memoirs, that ftrength of co- 
louring, and juftnefs of expretiion, which diftinguifhed her ftyle 
when in the bloom of youth. 

* Hyppolite Clairon was born in obfcurity. Her early education 
was, therefore, negleéted, and at ten years old fhe fcarcely could 
read. Her talent for the ftage, however, was already manifeit, 
From her windows the was accuftomed to fee mademoifelle Dange- 
ville receive her leffons in dancing, and fhe learned to imitate. The 
applaufes which were lavifhed on thefe, her firit attempts at imita- 
tions, heated her youthful imagination ; and for the future fhe 
dreamt of nothing but of fecuring the praife fhe had gained.» Shortly 
afterward, fhe was brought to the theatre, where the entertainments 
of the evening were Le Comte d’Efex and Les Folies Amoureu/es, 
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Next day fhe was able to repeat above a hundred lines of the tra« 


' gedy, and two-thirds of the after-piece ; fhe could even imitate the 


tones and geftures of the.performers, Her mother defigned her for 
a working bufinefs; but the fprightly daughter could not endure 
the labour of the hands, One day, when the mother was inflicting 
on her the punifhment of her idlenefs, the cried out, “ Well, you 
had better kill me at once ; for if not, nothing thall prevent me from 
being a player!” 

“ It. foon became neceflary to determine; and Hyppolite ap- 
peared at the lialian theatre before fhe was quite twelve years old. 
Some tine afterwards the was engaged in the Rouen company ;. fhe 
was applauded by the audience, and aftonifhed her employers. It 
was here flie acquired the habits of the theatre. After having ap- 
peared fuccefiively at different theatres, fhe at laft prefented herfelf 
at the Comézie Fraugai/e. She infifted on playing firft-rate charac- 
ters, and to make her firit appearance in that of Phédre. ‘The ma- 
nayers laughed at her prefumption; but fhe was refolved, and fuc- 
ceeded. After having performed for twenty years at this theatre, 
with great fuccefs, fhe went into Gerinany, and took up her refi- 
derice in the neighbourhood of the margrave of Anfpach, who ap- 
peared to entertain for her, if not love, at leaft a very lively friend- 
fhip. But to ufe her own expretlion,—“ there is no court fo little 
as not to have its Narciflus :’’ fhe was perfecuted here, and returned 
to her country.’ Vol. i. P. iii. 


The beginning of the firft volume is occupied with an ac- 
count of a conneétion between Clairon and a lover of a ver 
melancholy temperament, whofe early death is faid to have 
been occalioned by a refufal on the part of the lady to unite 
her fate infeparably with h's. On this topic Clairon herfelf 
oblerves, ‘ I might have been content to be reftrained by a 
flowery wreath, but I could not brook being confined by a 
chain.’ Her gloomy lover had, it feems, threatened to ¢ purfue 
her after his death ;? and accordingly his cruel miftrefs, it is 
faid, was for fome time perfecuted by feveral noifes, fuch as 
loud fhrieks, the firing of a gun, and the clapping of hands! 

It is dificult to reconcile the ferious affertion of thefe preter- 
naiural vifitations with the good fenfe of the reflections after- 
wards introduced on the various branches of the dramatic art. 
On the radical requifites for the ftage, Clairon thus pertinently 
remarks: 


‘ A good conftitution is a material point :—there is no profeffion 
more fatiguing. Irritable nerves, weak lungs, or delicate conftitu- 
tions, cannot long fuftain the weight of tragic characters. 

* J have found, in the courfe of my time, a number of young au- 
thors and fine ladies who have thought that nothing was more eafy 
than to perform Mahomet, Merope, &c.; that the author had done 
all that was neceffury ; that to learn the parts, and to leave the reft 
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to nature, was all the a€tor had to do. “Nature !—how many ufe 
this word without knowing its meaning. —The difference of fex, of 
age, of fituation, of time, of countries, of manners, and of cuftoms, 
demand different modes of expreffion, What infinite pains and ftudy 
muft it not require to make an aétor forget his own character; to 
identify himfelf with every perfonage he reprefents ; to acquire the 
faculty of reprefenting love, hatred, ambition, and every paffion of 
which human nature is fufceptible,—every fhade, every gradation 
by which thofe fentiments are depictured with their full extent of 
colouring and expreflion. 

* There are no arts or profeffions but have certain defined prin- 
ciples,—Are there then none required to direét the tragedian ? Is it 
only in the hiftory of mankind he muft obtain his information ? 
Reading of itfelf would be nothing; he muft meditate upon, and 
render himfelf familiar with, what he reads, even to its minuteft de- 
tails ; he muft adapt to every charaGer the genius of the nation to 
which it belongs; he muft reflect without intermiffion ; repeat an 
hundred and an hundred times the fame thing, in order to furmount 
the difficulties he meets with at every ftep. It is not enough to 
ftudy the character: he muft ftudy the hiftory of it, in order to de« 
velop the intention of the author, feel the beauties of his compofi- 
tion, and adapt his charaéter to the general foope of the work : he 
muft {crutinife the hearts of all conneéted with the fcene, attend to 
the relations they bear towards each other; and, finally, he muft be 
able to comprehend. why what he hears, and what he fees, is fo re- 
prefented or expreffed.—Such are the private labours which an actor 
has to fulfil.” Vol. i. Pp. 40. 


The triumph of genius and perfeverance over the defects of 
nature and education is iliuftrated in the celebrated actor Le 
Kain, whofe theatrical charaCler will forcibly remind the 
reader of our own much lamented Henderfon. 


* Le Kain was bred an artifan. His figure was difpleafing and 
aukward, his ftature was low, his voice difcordant, and his conftitu- 
tion weak; yet, with all thefe difadvantages, he launched from the 
workfhop to the theatre; and, without any other guide than genius, 
without any affiftance but art, he attained the reputation of the 
greateft actor, and the moft interefting and dignified of men.—I am 
not {peaking either of his firft effays, or his latter exertions: in the 
former he doubted, attempted, and was often difappointed ; a cir- 
cumflance that could not fail'to happen. In the latter his ftrength 
did not fecond his intentions. For want of phyfical faculties he 
was often tedious and declamatory ; but in the meridian of his fa- 
culties he approached neareft of any to perfection. 

‘I muft, however, acknowledge, without partiality, that he did 
not give the fentiments of every author with equal force. 

* He could not do juftice to Corneille. The charaéters of Racine 
were too fimple for him. He pourtrayed the characters of neither 
of them well, except in fome fcenes which allowed his genius ; 
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thofe ftriking burfts. of paffions, without which he never appeared 
to advantage. 

‘ His perfeétion was only complete in the tragedies of Voltaire.— 
Like the author, he conftantly appeared noble, true, fenfible, pro- 
found, vehement, or fublime. The talents of Le Kain were of that 
clafs, that you overlooked the difadvantages of his perfon. 

‘His ftudies had been directed to their proper objeét ; he was ac- 
quainted with a variety of languages, he read much, and formed an 
accurate judgment of what he read; but without recourfe to art 
he could never have made an aétor.” Vol. i. P. 53. 


We ftrongly recommend, to the attention of the managers 
of our theatres, the following judicious remarks on a fubyect 


where propriety is often grofsly neglected . 


* The managers of theatres, and even the actors themfelves, ima- 
gine, that any perfon is competent to perform the characters of con= 
fidants. I am far from being of that opinion: thefe characters re- 
quire an attentive and accurate judgment. They are often the re- 
prefentatives of governors, princes, minifters, generals, embaffadors, 
captains, or favourites; they are the depofitories of all fecrets of 
ftate ; they are entrufted with the moft important commands. Is 
it poflible that young aétors, or thofe without dignity, confequence, 
or, as is often the cafe, profoundly ignorant, can fupport fuch cha- 


racters ? 
.* Thefe charaéters, often too much neglected by authors, demand 


ure whofe talents are cultivated, and whofe judgments are ma- 


tured, otherwife they excite the laughter of the audience by their 
manner of reciting the verfes of thofe poets, whofe ftyle is peculiar 
or obfolete. To give verfe its due effect, requires a voice fufcep- 


tible of every intonation, and a countenance of the moft expreflive 


nature: there fhould, therefore, be a fcrupulous attention paid to 
thofe who are deftined to perform the particular chara¢ters I am 
{peaking of. Ignorance and folly fhould be equally banifhed from 


-the theatre. 


‘I remember, at one time, when I was extremely ill, and was en 
gaged to perform Ariane [ 4riadne], I was apprehenfive the fatigue of 
the charaéter would be too much for me to fupport,—I therefore had 
a chair placed upon the ftage, in eafe I fhould find it neceffary. In 
effe&, my ftrength fziled me in the middle of the fifth a&, while I 
was expreGing my defpair at the flight of Phédre and Thefeus. 1 
fell hackwards in the chair, almoft in a ftate of infenfibility. The 
judgment and fagacity of mademoifelle Briliand, who per formed my 


confidante, fuggeited to her mind how to fill up the feene by a ftage 


artitice of the moft interelting nature. She fell at my feet, took hold 
of one of my hands, which fhe bathed with tears; her words, fcarce 
articulate, were interrupted by fighs, and fhe thus gave me tinie to 
recover myfelf, Her looks, her motions, penetrated my very foul ; 
] fell in her arms; and the public, deeply affected, rewarded her 


préfence of mind by the loudeit applaufe. 
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<« A common-rate actrefs would have thrown the whole ftage 
into confufion, and the piece would not have been finifhed.’ 


Vol. i, P. 71. 


Females devoted to the theatrical profeffion will perhaps de- 
rive an ufeful hint from the following pafflage, which evinces 
the writer to have been much more than a mere performer of 


{tage characters. 


‘ The ufe of white paint is now almoft general upon the ftage- 
This borrowed charm, of which no one is the dupe, and which all 
agree in condemning, fpoils and difcolours the complexion, weakens 
and dims the eye-fight, abforbs the whole countenance, conceals the 
expreffive motion of the mufcles, and produges a kind of contra- 
diétion between what we hear and what we fee. - 

‘ I had rather we fhould have recourfe to the cuftoni of ufing 
mafks, like thofe of the ancients. There would be at leaft this ad- 
vantage, that the time thrown away in painting the face might be 
employed in improving the delivery. 

‘ Is it poffible that an aétrefs, whofe countenance is enamelled 
with paint, and, confequently, incapable of any motion, can give 
expreffion to the paffions of rage, terror, defpair, love, or anger? 

‘ Every motion of the foul is expreffed through the medium of 
the countenance; the extenfion of the mufcles, the {welling of the 
veins, the blufh upon the face, all evince thofe inward emotions, 
without which great talents cannot difplay themfelves. There is no 
chara&ter in which the exprefiion of the countenance is not of the 
utmoft importance. To feel.a character, and to fhow by the motion 
of the countenance that the foul is agitated by what it feels, is a 
talent of equal confequence in an aétrefs with any fhe can poffefs.’ 
Vol. i, P. 88. 


Many reflections by mademoifelle Clairon ‘ upon herfelf, 
and the dramatic art,’ are introduced in the fecond volume: 
thofe which relate to the latter fubject are highly judicious, 
and the others, though the vehicles of many fentiments which 
are not new, exhibit a correct acquaintance with life, and no 
mean philofophical application of the precepts of the major. and 
minor morality. 

In confequence of one of thofe cabals which occur as fre- 
guently in theatrical politics as on the real ftage of public life, 
Ciairon fuffered a temporary difgrace and confinement by an 
order from the French court. She afcribes this requital of the 


laborious efforts of twenty-two years to the jealous intrigues 


of a younger actrefs, and afferts that no proot of having ob- 
Mructed the bulinefs of the theatre was brought againft her : 
the connection between the men of rank of the court of France 
and the women of the theatre, and the facility with which an 
order could be obtained for the confinement of a long refpected 
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performer, without evidence of any criminality or mifcondust, 
‘are lamentable proofs of profligacy and defpotifm. The cir- 
cumftance alluded to determined our heroine to execute a 
refolution which fhe had previoufly formed, of quitting the 
ftage. 

‘I waited’ (fhe fays) ‘till order was reftored in the theatre, and then 
I announced my intention of quitting it. My time was finifhed— 
the jealoufy of my comrades, the contemptible and barbarous con- 
duét of my fuperiors, the facility with which the wicked can con~ 
vert the public, generally fo refpeétable, into a wild and inconfi- 
derate favage, the reprobation of the church, the inconfiftency of 
being a French fubjeé, without enjoying the rights of a citizen, 
and the filence of the laws relative to the flavery and oppreflion of 
theatrical performers, had made me but too fenfible of the weight, 
the danger, and the ignominy of my chains, to confent to wear them 
any longer—I owed it to myfelf to revenge the infult I had received. 
My retreat appeared to me the only ftep I could take to accomplith 
it ;—it was the more fatisfa&tory to my mind, that, as I was only 
forty-two yeats of age, | might naturally expeét my lofs would, in 
fome meafure, be felt and regretted.’ Vol. ii. P. 81. 


Thefe notions of dignity, which are fo feldom attached to 
theatrical purfuits, feem to throw a fhade of excufe over the 
indifcretions of this celebrated female, who thus apologifes 
for her errors in the indulgence of the tender paffion. 


‘ I will not diflemble any of my faults, and J confefs I have 
many. Envy, calumny, and impunity, have fo far exaggerated the 
detail of them, that it appears to me almoft impoflible for any rea- 
fonable being to give credit tothem, My occupation, my ftudies, 
my ill health, my difirtereficdnefs, and, I may fay, my own defence, 
that fpirit of pride which has never deferted me on any great occa- 
‘fion of my life, are certain aflurances that I have never been capa- 
ble of premeditated guilt. My talents, my perfon, the facility of 


- ‘atcefs to me, have iain * fuch a variety of men at my feet, that it was 


inpoffible for a foul naturally tender, and inceflantly impreffed with 
fcenes moft ikely to feduce the paffions, to be wholly impregnable 
to the attacks of love. Hf it is neceffary clofely to guard the beft 
ediicated females—if to reprefs their inclinations it is neceffary to 
confine them to the cloitter, furely I may be juftified. Loye is a 
debt due to nature ;—I have fatisfied it, but in a manner that leaves 
me no caufe te binfli; I defy any cne to cite any inflance wherein 
I have afted difgracefully—an inftance wherein I have fuffered any 
man to beftow pecuniary favours upon me in return for my love. 
I cefy any one to mention a wife, or a parent, whofe happinefs I 
have diflurbed :—there is nota woman of my acquaintance who can 
reproach me with having liftened for a moment to her lover: there 
is not a being who ‘can aceufe mie of having deceived her. I have 





* As the common peopl? ule /aid for Jam, this tranflater, with equal impre- 
prety, ui slain for fad. 
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indulged in no excefles—neglected none of my duties—admitted of 
no diforder in my domeftic concerns. In order to pleafe .me, it 
was neceflary to appear as virtuous as amiable. No child, the vic- 
tim of harfh laws and cuftoms, can make me blufh for having given 
it exiftence. It depended only on myfelf, on many occafions, to 
become legitimately a lady of confequence. I have refifted, for 
fifteen years together, the folicitations, the intreaties, and the tears 
of one of the moft feducing men nature ever formed, and ‘one who 
was dear to my foul, in order that I might obey the voice of honour 
and of duty.’ Vol. ii. P. 84. 


It is to be regretted that fo accomplifhed an actrefs, and fo 
able a ca/uif? as mademoifelle Clairon, did not add to her va- 
rious talents the corre&t domeftic chara€ter which has diftin- 
guifhed many female ornaments of the Britifh ftage. 

Clairon’s remarks on the ftate of the theatre, after her re- 
treat, will perhaps be thought the refult of a very common 
prejudice, They are, however, in fome refpects juft, and may 
be ufeful. 


¢ It would have been a high gratification to me, to. have been 
enabled to have fought at the fpettacles thofe diflipations which 
even my retirement has not prevented my wifhing to partake in. 
Though I ftill retain a perfeé&t remembrance of our great poets, and 
often read their works, yet to fee them reprefented would impart a 
more lively pleafure to my mind, and give greater delight to my 
imagination. ‘The beauty of action naturally adds to the enchant- 
ment of the fcene ; but, alas! what do I meet with at thefe repre- 
fentations, but the vulgarity of low life, or the ravings of bedlam ? 
No principles of art, no idea of dignity of character: every one 
plays his part according to his own fathion, without any regard to 
the confiftency of the fcene, or the general effect of the piece, and 
forgets that the performer fhould accommodate himfelf to thofe 
with whom he plays.—No unity of tone, no dignity of deport- 
ment.—I have feen heroes throw themfelves flat on their bellies, 
and fometimes walk on their knees. I have feen indecency carried 
fo far by the performers, that an aétrefs has appeared under a fim- 
ple covering of flefh-coloured taffety, fitted to the fymmetry of the 
body from head to foot. I have feen, under the names of the moft 
diftinguithed charaéters of antiquity, low-bred girls placing them- 
felves in the moft difgufting attitudes, ftamping with their feet, and 
continually ftriking their arms againft their fides, leaning on the 
men, and acting with the moft revolting familiarity. I have been 
deafened with noife and ranting; and to finifh the matter, the pit 
have cried out bravo! 

* It is not my duty to determine whether the public or the actors 
of the prefent day are deceived, or whether the public or the actors 


of my time were deceived; but I may be allowed to obferve, that , 
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there‘is no’ veftige of refemblance between the one and the other,’ 
Vol, ii. oper. 


The fecond volume alfo contains a curious account of the 
connection between mademoifelle Clairon and the margrave 
of Anfpach, and concludes with an excellent letter of advice 
for the general conduct of a newly married female friend. 

The tranflation of the work is refpe€tably performed; and 
the contents of the volumes, upon the whole, are fo much fu- 
perior to thofe of many other apo/ogies tor the lives of theatrical 
Jadies, that the work will, we doubt not, obtain the favour of 
the public. 





Walpoliana. 2 Vols. 8vo. gs. Boards. Phillips. 


‘THE table-talk of a man of extenfive refearch and ready 
expreffion, enlivened by a fund of anecdote, drawn from acute 
obfervation, and numerous connexions with thofe who have 
been actors.in the higher fcenes, muft always intereft and en- 
tertain. We are, therefore, greatly indebted for this elegant 
bouquet to the prefent editor, who has carefully feparated the 
weeds, too common in fimilar collections, and retained only 
the flowers diitinguithed for their beauty, their perfume, or 
fome more valyable qualities. The {ketch of the life of Ho- 
race Walpole, prefixed, is written with judgement and difcri- 
mination., Some parts of it we will firft notice, and then add 
different fpecimens of the lively fallies, or the grave apo- 
phthegms. 


* This little lounging mifcellany afpires to the fingular praife of 
being beneath all criticifm : 


*¢ For who would break a fly upon the wheel ?” 


It is, in moft inftances, a mere tranfcript of literary chit-chat, fent 
to the prefs in the original carelefs and unftudied expreflion. Ho- 
race Walpole was not one of thofe who regard converfation as an 
exercife of oladiatorial talents, or who t:udy moral maxims, and 
arrange bous-mots, to be introduced into future colloquies. Com- 
plete cafe and careleffnefs he regarded as the chief charms of con- 
veriation.. To have employed therefore a more elevated ftyle, or 
more forinal arrangement, in thefe trifling pages, would have been 
fo far from au improvement, that it would have deftroved their ge- 
nuine effeét. Buffon has remarked, that'a man’s clothes are a part 
of the individual animal, and pafs into the idea of the character. 


As this work walks forth in defhabille, it will afford a more faith- 


ful refemblance, than if it were pranked in velvet and gold lace,’ 
Vol. i, P, i , 9 
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Mr. W. with a faftidious fuperiority, difdained’the fame 
and the charaéter of an author; a contempt feemingly mif- 
placed. His biographer attempts to juftify his fentiments ia 


this refped. 


‘ Nor need it, be concealed that, like Gray the poet, he was 
averfe to the degraded imputation of being an author. By foljcit- 
ing mock fubfcriptions for works, never, thank heaven! to be 
publifhed, and by other mean and devious devices, the character of 
author had, about the time of his birth, incurred confiderable 
contempt. The fafhion of the court, under the firft and fecond 
George, muft alfo have had its weight with a young man of, fa- 
fhion, the fon of their favourite minifter; and one fuch expreffion 
as that of the late duke of Cumberland to the late Mr, Gibbon *, 
would have effeétually ftifled all Mr. Walpole’s literary exertions, 

‘ In another point of view, the character of author was beneath 
Mr. Walpole’s pretenfions. Ancient pedigree, high birth froma 
family to which nobility was the more dear, as it was the recent re- 
ward of fuperior merit, continual motion in the firft {pheres of life, 
the refpeé&t and deference paid to his father and family by all. the - 
pride and all the wealth in the land, were confiderations which few 


‘minds could have overcome; and it is no wonder that the very 


name of Walpole was confidered as an inalienable inheritance of 
fame, which the dubious celebrity of an author might have endan- 
gered, but could not have increafed. The whig ariftocracy, to 
which Mr. Walpole belonged, never yielded to the tory ariflocracy 
in the claims of family pride and ambition: the favourite idol, 
Power, was equally adored by both ; the radical difference was on 
what pedeftal to place it, on popular liberty, or popular flavery- 
Mr. Walpole’s fafhionable life, and repeated refidences at Paris, toi- 
tered thefe inborn ideas; and the celebrity of lineage continued, au- 
fufpectedly, to maiatain a weight far fuperior to the mean and mo- 
dern glory of talents.’ Vol. i. Pp. xii, 


The remarks on literary forgery, fuggefted by the queftion- 


able appearance of the Caftie of Owanto, are juft, and, on 
‘another occafion, might deferve a tranfcript. At prefent we 


are fully engaged with Mr. W alpoie himfelf. 


‘ Mr. Walpole was of a benignant and charitable difpofitidn, but 
no man ever exifted who had lefs of the characler of a patron. He 
has fomewhere faid that an artift has pencils, and an author has 
pens, and the public muft reward them as it happens. He mighe 
have added, in ftri€t character, that pofts and penfions, and even 
prefents, were the allotted and eternal perquiGtes of perfons of qua- 
£ Bate manna of the chofen people. 








_ —-+ —_—_- —_—— 


‘ Soon after Gibbon publifhed h s laft volumes, he attended at the duke’s 
lees, who faluted him: with this elegant flattery, “* What! Mr. Gibbon, fill 


fcr bble, {cribble ?” 
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¢ As to’ artifts, he paid them what they earned; and he come 
monly employed mean ones, that the reward might be the fmaller. 
‘The portraits in the Anecdotes of Painting difgrace the work; and 
a monument confecrated to the arts is deeply infcribed with the 
chilling penury of their fuppofed patron. Yet no one was more 
prone to cenfure fuch imperfections in the produétions of others. 

‘’ As.to authors, it would be truly difficult to point out one who 
received any folid pecuniary patronage from Mr. Walpole. His 
praife was valuable ; but the powers of his voice were not extenfive, 
and never Called forth diftant echoes. Chatterton could not expect 
what neither Gray, nor Mafon, nor other favourite men of genius, 
had ever feen, With an income of about five thoufand pounds a 
year, a mere pittance for a perfon of his birth and rank, it is no 
wonder that poverty prevented him from ever giving fifty pounds, 
or even five, toany man of talents; for he confidered an afcetic 
life as very beneficial to the mental powers. Modefty alfo forbad 
‘his making prefents, or doing any effential fervices, to artifts or au- 
thors, who might perhaps, in their idle emotions of gratitude, have 
proclaimed the benefits received. This he avoided by filently tranf- 
mitting his money, to the bank, that he might cut up fat in a rich 
and titled will; or by laying out on fome breviary, or bauble of 
the days of queen Befs, what might have faved genius from defpair, 
might have invigorated the hand of induftry, and have fecured the 
pureft and moft lafting of ‘all kinds of reputation, the celeftial fame 
of ‘goodnefs and beneficence. Had the houfe of Medici, his fa- 
vourite family, been contented with their opulence and their gal- 
lery, we fhould never have heard of Lorenzo the Magnificent, nor 
of Leo, the patron of letters. It was not the felfith cloud, but the 
fcattered fhower, that awoke the flowers of applaufe.’ Vol, i. 
P. XXXV. 


The defcription of the private life of Mr. Walpole is inter- 
efling and pleafing; but we will not cull fromthe parterre 
every flower which may attract our notice. We will rather 
“make fome felections from the work itfelf. As we have 
{carcely yet left the man, we will firft tranfcribe an affecting 
letter, on his acceffion to his late title. 


‘ Dear Sir, As I am fure of the fincerity of your congratula- 
tions, I feel much obliged by them; though what has happened 
deftroys my tranquillity; and if what the world reckons advan- 
tages, could compenfate the lofs of peace and eafe, would ill in- 
demnify me, even by them. A fmall eftate, loaded with debt, and 
of which I do not underftand the management, and am too old to 
learn ; a fource of law-fuits anvongft my near relations, though not 
affecting me; endlefs converfations with lawyers; and packets of 
- letters every day to read and anfwer; all this weight of bufinefs is 
too much for the rag of life that yet hangs about me; and-was pre- 
ceded by three weeks of anxiety about my unfortunate nephew, and 
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a daity correfpondence with phyficiansy and ‘mad doftors, calling 
upon me when I had: been out of order ever fince July: fuch a‘ 
mafs of troubles made me very ferioufly ill for fome days, ‘aid ‘has 
left me, and ftill keeps me, fo weak and difpirited, that, iff thail 
not foon be able to get fome repofe, my, poor head or body wilt not 
be able to refift. For the empty title, I truft you do not fappofe it 
any thing but an incumbrance, by larding- my bufy mornings with 
idle vifits of interruption, ‘and which, when I am able to gout, I 
fhall be forced to return. Surely nowian of fevénty-four, ‘unlefs 
fuperannuated, can. have the fmallett picafure in Gtting at home. ia 
his own room, as I always do, and being c.lled by a new namie. 

¢ Jt will feem perfonal, and ungrateful too, to have faid fo much 
about my own ¢rif fituation, and not to have yet thanked you, ‘fir, 
for your kind and flattering offer-of letting me read what youw'have 
finifhed of your hiftory; but it was neceflary to expofe. my condi- 
tion to you, before I could venture to accept your propofal, when 
I am fo utterly incapable of giving a' quarter of ‘an-hour at a -tithe 
to what, I know by my acquaintance with your works, will de- 
mand all my attention, if I wifh to reap the pleafure they are 
formed to give me. ' It is moft true that, for thefe feven weeks, I 
have not redde feven pages, but letters, ftates of accounts, cafes to 
be laid before lawyers, accounts of farms, &c. &c. and thofe fub- 
je&t to mortgages. Thus are my mornings occupied : in aa even- 
ing my relations, and a very few friends, come to me; and when 
they are gone, I have about an hour, to midnight, to write anfwers 
to letters for the next day’s poft, which I had not time to do in the 
morning. This is actually my cafe now; I happened to be quitted 
at ten o’clock, and I would not lofe the opportunity of thanking 
you, not knowing when I could command another hour. 

* I would by no means be underitood to decline your. obliging 
offer, fir. On the contrary, I accept it joyfully, if you can truft 
me with your manufcript for a little time, fhould I have leifure to 
read it but by fmall fnatches, which woutd be wronging, and would 
break all connexion in my head. Crriticifm you are * ——- — 
—— — and to read critically is far beyond my prefent power. Can 
a {crivener, or a {crivener’s hearer, be a judge of compofition, ftyle, 
profound reafoning, and new lights, and difcoveries, &c.? But my 
weary hand and breaft muft finith. May I afk the favour of vour 
calling upon me any morning when you fhall happen to come to 
town ; you will find the new old lord exaétly the fame admirer of 
your's, and your obedient humble fervant, Hor. Watcpote.’ 

Vol. i. p. xviii. 


The fentiments of Mr. Walpoie we fhall prefer in our 
tranfcripts, and confequenily extract the following anecdotes, 
which occur early in the work. 





— 


* ¢ An overftrained compliment is omitted.’ 
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‘I am no admirer of Hume. In converfation he was very 
thick ; and I do believe hardly underftood a fubjeé& till he shad 
written upon it. 

¢ Burnet I like much, It is obfervable, that none of his facts 
has been controverted, except his relation of the birth of the Pre- 
tender, in which he. was certainly miftaken—but his very credulity 
is a proof of his honefty. Burnet’s ftyle and manner are very ins; 
terefting. It feems as if he had juit come from the king’s clofet, 
or from the apartments of the men whom he deifcribes, and was! 
telling his reader, in plain honeft terms, what he had feen and 
heard. 

. * I have always rather tried to efcape the acquaintance, and ¢on- 
verfation, of authors. An author talking of his own works, or 
cenfuring thofe of others, is to me a dofe of hypecacuana. I like 
only a few, who can in company forget their authorfhip, and re 
member plain fenfe. : 

‘ The converfation of artifts is ftill worfe. Vanity and envy are. 
the main ingredients. One detefts vanity, -becaufe it fhocks one’s 
own vanity. 

‘ Had Liftened to the cenfures of artifts, there is not a good 
piece in my collection. One blames one part of a piéture, another 
attacks another. Sir Jofhua is one of the moft candid; yet he 
blamed the ftiff drapery of my Henry VII. in the ftate bed-cham- 
ber, as if. good drapery could be expected in that age of painting,’ 
Vol. i. P. 22. 





* At Strawberry Hill, 19th Sept. 1784, Mr. Walpole remarked 
that, ‘at a certain time of their lives, men of genius feemed to be 
in flower. Gray was in flower three years, when he wrote ‘his 
odes, &c. This ftarting the idea of the American aloe, fome kinds 
of which are faid to flower only once in a century, he obferved, 
laughing, shat had Gray lived a hundred years longer, perhaps he 
would have been’in flower again. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
bore only one bloflom; he was in flower only for one ode. 

‘ Next evening, about eleven o’clock, Mr. Walpole gave me the 
Myfterious Mother to read, while he went to Mrs. Clive’s for aa 
hour or two. The date was-remarkable, as the play hinges on an 
anniverfary twentieth of September. , 


——*“ but often as returns - 
The twentieth of September,” &c. ° 


This odd circumftance confpired with the complete folitude of the 
Gothic apartments, to lend an additional impreflion to the fupertti- 
tious parts of that tragedy. In point of language, and the true ex- 
preflion of: paffion and feeling, the new and juft delineation of mo- 
naftic fraud, tyranny, and cruelty, it deferves the greateft praife. 
But it is furprifing that a man of his tafte and judgement fhontd 
lave added to the improbability of the tale, inftead of mellowing 
it with fofter fhades. This might be cured by altering one page of 
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the ‘countefs’s confeffion in the laft aéf.—The ftory, as told in Lu- 
ther’s Table Talk, feems more ancient than that in the Tales of the 
Queen of Navarre, 

‘ On Mr. Walpole’s return, he faid lie had printed a fen copies 
of this tragedy at Strawberry Hill, to give to his friends. Some of 
them falling into improper hands, two furreptitious editions were 
advertifed. Mr. W,. in confequence defired Dodfley to print an 
edition 1781, and even cauied it to be advertifed. But finding that 
the ftolen impreffions were of courfe dropped, hé ordered his not to 
be iffued, and none were ever fold.’ Vol. i. P. 27. 


We will tranfcribe fome more anecdotes, without feleftion. 


‘ Dr. Robertfon’s reading is not extenfive: he only reads what 
may conduce to the purpofe in hand; but he ufes admirably what 
he does read. His Introduétion to the Hiftory of Charles. V. 
abounds with grofs miflakes. In mentioning the little intercourfe 
among nations, in the middle ages, he fays a prior of Cluny ex- 
preffes his apprehenfions of a journey to St. Maur. He fuppofes 
the prior’s fimplicity a flandatd of the mode of thinking’ at that 
time? In many other inftances he has miftaken exceptions for tules, 
Exceptions are recorded, becaufe they are fingular; what is gene- 
rally done efcapes record. <A receipt may be given for an extrava- 
gantly dear book, even now}; but that does not imply that books 
are now very uncommon, : 

* Value of an oath—A Norman was telling another a gteat ab- 
fardity as a matter of fa&. “ You are jefting,” faid the hearet. 
** Not I, on the faith of a Chriftian.”"—« Will you wager ?”— 

** No, I won’t wager; but I am ready to fwear to it.” 

© Strange error.—A trac of Father Paul has-been recently pub- 
lithed {his Opinione toccante il governa della Rep. Venexiana, Lon- 
‘dra, 1788, 8vo.), with a pompous preface, faying that this inva- 
luable work is now printed from an undoubted MS. This thing 
was printed a century and a half ago! 

‘ Apt quotation.—Here is an antiquarian bock for you! I have 
been dipping inro it to my forrow. Moft of them are narcotic, but 
this is irritating ; for who can bear infolence, mixed with falfe rea- 
foning on falfe foundations? I took down Lucretius to look at a 
quotation, and an applicable paffage caught my eye. I have 
marked it: 


/ —— In fabrica fi falfa eft regula prima, 
Normaque fi fallax notis regionibus exit, 
Er libella aliqua fi ex parte claudicat hilum, 
Oxznnia mendofe fieri, atque obftipa neceflirm eft, 
Prava, cubantia, prona, fupina, atque abfona tea, 
Jam ruere et quaedam videantur velle, ruantque 
Prodita judiciis fallacibus omnia primis.” Vol. ii. P. so. 


Curr. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Fed. 1800. Q. 
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* Murder of Mountfort.—Mr. Shorter, my mother’s father, was 
walking down Norfolk: ftreet, in the Strand, to his houfe there, juft 


. before poor Mountfort the player was killed | in that ftreet, by af- 


faffins hired by lord Mohun, This nobleman, lying in wait for bis 
prey, came up and embraced Mr. Shorter by miftake, faying; 
“ Dear Mounrfort !” It was fortunate that be was inftantly unde- 
ceiyed, for Mr. Shorter had hardly reached his houfe before the 
murder took place. 

*Hiitory.—There are three kinds of hiftory all good: the ori- 
ginal writers; full and ample memoirs, compiled from them, and 
from nianufcripts, with great exaétnefs; and hiftories elegantly 
written and arranged. ‘The fecond ftep is indifpenfably neceflary 
for the third; and Iam more pleafed with it than withthe third, It 
has more of truth, which is the effence of hiftory. 
re _ Daughters of Orleans. —The duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
was too familiar with both his daughters, afterwards ducheffes of 
Modena and Berry. In confenting to the marriage of the latter, 
he is faid to have bargained for a day or two of her company every 
week. When I was in Italy, in my youth, I went to a ball at 
Reggio, and was placed next the duchefs of Modena. This cir- 
cumftance, ~ my being known as the fon of the Englifh mini- 
fter, engaged me to fay fomething polite, as I thought, to the 
duchefs. I afked her the reafon why fhe did not dance. She an- 
{wered, that her mother always faid fhe danced ill, and would not 
allow her. to join in that diverfion. “ I fuppofe,” replied I, in 
complete innocence, * that your mother was jealous of you.” Her 
face was all {carlet in an inftant, and the feemed ready to fink into 
the ground. I very haftily, withdrew, and took my politenefs along 
w ith, me. 

‘ New mode of drowning. — Talking of an acquaintance, who 
was. going to Ireland in very rainy weather, Mr. Pails oa obferved, 

that he ran a rifk of being drowned from above” Vol, ii. P. 96. 





‘ Oppofitions.—Our oppofition-parties feldom form a regular 


battalion. Even the leaders have often detached views. To form 


a firm array, even the common foldiers fhould be valued by the 


chiefs, and have theif encouragements and rewards. The fcaffold- 


ing is neglected after the houfe is built; but the necks of the builders 
may be hazarded by negle¢ting it before. 

‘ Bookfellers— The manceuvres of bockfelling are now equal in 
number to the ftratagems of war. Publifhers open and fhut the 
fluices of reputation as their various interefts lead them ; and it is 
become more and more difficult to judge of the merit or fame of 
recent publications. 

* Politics.——In England political faction taints every thing; it 
even extends to literature, and the arts. We do not inquire if the 
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produétion have merit, but whether the author be whig or tory. 
Height of abfurdity ! If a work interett me, I care not for the au- 
thor’s politics, any more than I care about the colour of his clothes, 
_ * We have alfo a kind of court fathion, even in literature ; and 
this was never carried to fuch a height as now. The molt poifon- 
ous flanders are propagated, the moft crooked arts employed, to ins 
jure the credit of thofe who follow the obnoxious tenets of our Mil- 
tons, Lockes, and Addifons! 

¢ Palatinate.x—Louis XIV. after the death of Colbert, could not 
endure that his minifters fhould be men of talents. He withed to 
have all the fame of his government. 

‘ The affair of the deftruction of the Palatinate originated with 
Louvois. When the king received the firft intelligence that his or- 
ders had been executed, he was with madame Maintenon. He 
fent for Louvois, and was fo enraged at his prefumption in fending 
orders fo ruinous to his royal character, that he feized the poker, 
and was only prevented by madaine Maintenon from proceeding to 
the utmoft violence.’ P. 116. 


In the Appendix we meet with a lift of the books printed at 
Strawberry Hill, fome letters, and other literary curiofities: 
On the whole we are highly pleafed with this collection ; and 
we only regret that it is not more extenfive. 


-% 





An Effay on Praétical Mufical Compofition, according to the 
Nature of that Science and the Principles of the greatefi Mu- 
fical Authors. By Augufius Frederic Chrifiopher Kollman. 
Folio, Dale. 1799. 


IN our examination of a produétion of the fame author *, 
which feems to contain the germ of the volume before us, we 
found in it fo much well-digetted fcience, and ufeful practical 
knowledge, that we fincerely recommended it to the notice of 
mufical {tudents. 

This work, like the former (to which it feems a fecond vo- 
lume), is methodically arranged, being divided into chapters, 
and numbered feétions, which facilitate reference, and point 
out connection and confiftency of doctrine. 

No extracts can be given from a work of this kind, as the 
whole chain of practical harmony is fo united that it cannot 
be broken into fingle links with any advantage to the writer or 
the reader. A fingle rule in a fyftem would be like a fingle 
{tar in the univerfe. We can only inform our readers of the 
fubje&ts of the chapters, which feem to contain al! that a mu- 
fical ftudent can fairly expeé& to find in a fingle volume. 
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* Sce our XVIIth Me New Arr. p. 88, \ 
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‘In the 1ft chapter, Mr. Kollman fpeaks of the length, mo- 
dulation, character, and number of parts of a compofition, 
whether for voices or inftsuments: in the 2d chapter he treats 
6f folos and fonatas of different kinds ; in the 3d, of fympho- 


) nies for an orcheftra, or adapted to few inftruments, or even a 

. fingle harpfichord or piano-forte ; tn the 4th, of concertos, ea- 
dences, &c.; in the 5th, 6th, and 7th, of fugues, fingle and dou+ | 

| ble; in the 8th and 9th, of canons, their conftruction and re- 

: folution. In the two laft-mentioned chapters all the myfte- 


ties of this elaborate fpecies of compofition are explained, and 
tHuftrated with admirable examples, from the greateft matters. 
In the roth chapter, the writer treats of vocal mufic, includ- 
ing airs, recitatives, and chorufes, with or without inftru- 
mental accompaniments. 
~The rtth chapter relates to inftrumental mufic. The fub- 
jet of this chapter fhould feem to have been exhaufted in treat- 
ing-of fonatas, concertos, and fymphonies ;’ but here the author 
gives the ftudent the compafs and genius of the feveral inftru- 
iwnents, in prefent ufe, whether their tones are produced by wind; 
as the-organ, flute, hauthois, bafloon, trumpet, or horr ;, by 
ftringed inftruments without a bow ; as the piano-forte, harp,: 
&c.; or with a bow, as the violin, tenor, and violoncello; or by. 
percu.fon, as the kettle-drum. In this chapter he gives in- 
fiructions for-combining infiruments in the formation of a 
band or orcheftra, in a theatre or great concert, and of a mili- 
“tary ‘bafid in the open air. This ufeful chapter terminates with: 
remarks on the canftruction and ‘component ftops in an organ, 
and rules for compofing pieces for that moft noble of inftru- 
ments. Young organiits will find much infrudctien in this: 
part of the chapter. 

The 12th chapter concerns ftyle and national mufic. “Here 
our author explains the diftin€tions of the church ftyle, or fa- 
cred mufic ;_ of the theatrical ftyle, or opera ; and the chamber 
ftyle, or mufic for private concerts and domeftic ufe. In fpeak- 
ing of national mutic, he gives the names and meafure of the 
different tunes for dancing, from. the allemande to the waltz, 
country dance, and ballad. 

In exhibiting this fketch of an extenfive plan, and allowing 
it to be well executed, we beftow on the work no inconfider- 
able eulogium. We mtet with nothing to cenfure in the doc- 
trine; but, had Mr. Kollmagn been a native of this country, we 
fhould not have tolerated his language; and even as a fo- 
reigner, writing in Englifh, and for Englith readers, we often 
Jamented that he had not applied to fome intciligent Engtith: 
friend. to naturalife the ftyle. 
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HISTORY, POLITICS, &. Va 


Hiftorical and Philofophical Memoirs of Pius the Sixth, and of hés 
Pontificate, down to the Period of his Retirement into Tufcany; 
containing curious and interefting Particulars, derived from the 

moft authentic Sources of Information, concerning his Private Life, 
| his Difputes with the different Powers of Europe, the Caufes which 
led to the Subverfion of the Papal Throne, and the Roman Revolu- 
tion. Tranflated from the French, 2V¥ols. 8vo. 125. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1799. 





WE have already * prefented to our readers the fubftance of 
this work in our review of the original. We are pleaied to fee it 
in an Englifh drefs, as our countrymen may learn from it to form 
a jufter notion of the papal government and the decline of its in- 
fluence in catholic courts, than proteftants have ufually entertained. 
The tranflation feldom departs from the fpirit of the original, 


A Brief Account of the Subverfion of the Papal Government, 1798. 
By Richard Duppa. Second Edition, 8vo. 75. Boards. Roe 
binfons. 1799. 


The manner in which the former edition of this work, appear- 
ing under the title of Journal (fee our XXVth Vol. New Arr. 


of the fubjeé&t. This edition is enriched by a reduced plan of Rome, 
from Nolli’s magnificent map, and an excellent map of the eccle- 
fiaftical ftate, from that, of Bofcovich. As thefe are confiderable 
improvements of the work, we hope that the early purchafers have 
not been forgotten, and that care has been taken to ftrike off a fuf- 
ficient number of thefe maps to give them an opportunity of com. 
pleting their copies. The other improvements confift in the tranf- 
lation of official papers, and a few additions to the body of the 
hiftory. 


‘ Secret Anecdotes of the Revolution of the 18th Fru@idor ; (September 
4th, 1797;) and New Memoirs of the Perfons deported to Guiana, 
written by themfelves: forming a Sequel to the “ Narrative of 

; General Ramel.” Tranflated from the French, 8vo. 45. fewed., 

e Wright. 1799. 


To thofe who have perufed the interefting narrative of general 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XXVI. p. 534 
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p. 147), was received, is a fufficient proof of the interefting nature ~ 
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Ramel *, this volume will communicate little additional informa- 
tion, Of the fcenes through which the unhappy objeéts of this re- 
volution were hurried, enough was learned from that account to 
fatisfy the moft eager curiofity. The fequel is, as we might expect, 
the narrative of the barbarity of the French againft their country- 
men. It feems aftonifhing that, where power was fo unftable, each 
fhould in his turn be anxious to gratify a momentary revenge againft 
the inferior party. Thus they all indulged the vileft paffions of 
the human heart; for no being in nature is fo contemptible as the 
wretch in power who exerts his malice againft the innocent or even 
againit the guilty prifoner before his trial. ‘The horrid crimes that 
have been committed in all nations will probably lead their re- 
{pective legiflatures to punifh all the agents of government who 
concur in the practice of confining a prifoner in any manner be- 


_ yond what the fecurity of his perfon requires, or who with-hold 


from him thofe comforts and conveniences of life which may rea- 
fonably be allowed to him ; and the prifon will then be no longer a 
difgrace to,civilifed fociety. 


Odfervations on the Union, Orange Afficiations, and other Subjedts of 
Domeftic Policy; with Reflections on the late Events on the Conti 
nent. By George| Moore, Efo. (of Lincoln’s Iun) Barrifter at 

Law. $vo. 2s. Debrett. 1800. 


* When I write, 1 dip my pen in my heart,’ fays this learned 
barrifter at law. We would recommend to him the ufe of an ink 
bottle, and the grey-goofe quill will be emploved not only lefs pain- 
fully but more profitably to himfelf in copying rebutters and furre- 
butters. His heart-blood being wafted on this pamphlet, it is na- 
tural that he fhould, in every page, be thinking of himfelf; and fo 
much egotifm, in fo fmall a compafs, has rarely fallen under our 
notice, The arguments in favour of the union have not the merit 
of novelty; nor are.they arranged in a manner likely to make a 
very forcible impreflion. There is much declamation about French 
manners and principles; and, in fpeaking of the army of France, 
the writer defcends to the appellation of dare-breeched, though it is 
well known that our troops from Holland fpeak highly in praife of 
the clothing, food, difcipline, and courage, of the enemy with whom 
they contended. The French are not only a bare-breeched peopic, 
according to this author, but a nation of hair-dreffers, fond of bab- 
bling the ‘ jargon of an impious philofophy.". Amidft a great quan- 
tity of common-place, fome good obfervations on the evil tendency 
of the Orange clubs attracted our attention; but, whether the learned 
barrifter has judged rightly of the illegality of their meetings, we 
will not, without the ufual fee, take upon ourfelves to determine. 
In his ufual tone, in the firft perfon, he comes at once to the point. 

I affert roundly, that, by an exprefs act of parliament, all Orange 
‘ubs are illegal meetings, and all perfons tendering the Orange oath 


—— 
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are guilty of felony, and liable to tranfportation for life.’ So fays 
the barrifter of Lincoln’s inn; and he who is fond of round afler- 
tions may indulge his fancy by purchafing, at fo cheap a rate as two 
fhillings, many more of this lawyer’s opinions. 


Some Objefions to A Method of increafing the Quantity of Circu- 
lating Money upon anew aud folid Principle.” By A. H. 80. 
6d. Arch. 1799. 


A ftrange plan for increafing the circulating medium of the coun- 
try agitated the money dealers of the city; and the national debt 
was to be turned into a mine of wealth richer than the mountains 
of Potofi, Againft this plan the writer of the prefent pamphlet 
offers, ‘ with the utmoft diffidence,’ feveral unanfwerable objec- 
tions, which we will not here tranfcribe, as the plan was too abfurd 
to deferve fo much attention. The ground of it, the prerended 
want of a circulating medium, is removed by the following juit 
remark. 


‘It is very difficult to affent to what you have aflumed, that there 
is at this-time any infufficiency in the “ quantity of circulating mo- 
ney,”’ when we fee enough to carry on a more extenfive and en- 
larged commerce, both wholefale and retail, than this country ever 
before experienced ;—alfy enough to pay a much larger revenue 
than was ever before colleéted—enough to anfwer a much wider 
and more liberal f{pread of beneficence to the poor than was ever 
known—enough to fupply the demands and habits of far more ex- 
penfive individual eftablifhments, both domeftic and commercial, 
than were ever before indulged i in ;—and, in addition to all. thefe, a 
further very large quantity kept in referve for the fupply of loans 
to any extent.—Oon all thefe grounds I conceive the plan to be un- 
neceflary.’ P. 14. 


Campaign of General Buonaparte in Italy,in 1796-7. By a General 


Officer. Tranflated from tle French by T, E. Ritchie. With a 
Narrative of the Operations of the French Armies on the Rhine, Sc. 
8u. 85. Boards. Crofby. 1799. 


We formerly reviewed this work in the original *. The-tranf- 
lator has given ita more regular form, as a narrative, than it before 
could boaft: but he may be thought to have rendered it leis au- 
thentic in point of document; for he has confolidated the accounts 
of the fame battle, written by different officers, without a proper 
notice of the variations of ftatement, 

The ‘ Narrative of the Operations of the French Armies on the 
Rhine,’ is compiled from the difpatches of the various commanders, 
It is written with perfpicuity ; and, though ‘it is not enlivened with 
many remarks, fome of thofe which are introduced are judicious, 





* See our XXIft Vol. New Arr. p. 545- 
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A Difcourfe, delivered at Rotherhithe Church, May 26, 1799, for 
the Benefit of the Royal Humane Society, inftituted for the ‘Reco~ 
very of Perfcns apparently dead, great- Numbers of whom were 
prefent on the Occafon, By the Rev. T. Haweis, LL.B, Se. 
Sve. 1s. Chapman. 

This difcourfe was publifhed at the requeft of the fociety, and 
is therefore dedicated to its auguft patron, the prefident, and other 
members. Thofe who, by defiring the publication of this dif- 
courfe, marked it with their approbation, have, we think, evinced 
their difcriminating judgement; for it is an excellent difcourfe, 
equally fitted to meet the eye of the philofopher and the Chriftian. 
In the former part of it, Dr. Haweis prefents us with ingenious che- 
mical and anatomical fuggeftions ; whilft the conchiding part is more 
peculiarly devoted to pious and evangelical refle€tions. 

In condemning the abufe of philofophical inquiries, and the pre- 
fumption of vain /ciolifs, he takes occafion to fhow the admirable 
connection which fubfifts between true piilofophy and divine re- 
velation. As a Chriftian ainifter, he is the firm advocate of the 
latter, whilfi he is not one of thefe who think it neceflary to Ibe ae 
port it by degrading the utility of the former. 


© There are truths which reafon could never difcover, nor the 
moft exalted intelligetice adequately comprehend, which are fup- 
ported by the-moft affired conclufions of moral evidence, and con- 
tain nothing contrary to its foundeft principles ; and thefe we muft 
be content to receive from a fource fuperior to reafoning or experi- 
ment. Revelation is the fun, fcience but the torch. Nor let men 
difdain to be indebted to the fpirit of wifdom and revelation, or fup- 
pofe it any degradation of their mental powers, to de taught of God, 
If the confcioufnefs of the contracted fphere of their intelligence 
and refearches, did not abafh the pride and felf-conceit of minute 
philotophers, at leaft they fhould be fo modeft as to admit the weight 
of authority due to men, whom they profefs to revere, and before 
whom they fhrink into infignificance. Newton, Locke, Boyle, 
Maciaurin, were decided advocates for the Bible: as fully affured 
of the exiftence of fpirit as of matter, they neither brutalifed the 
man, nor exploded the exiltence and agency of God.’ Pp. 11. 


The general ftvle of this difcourfe claims commendation: it is 
not only perfpicuous, but is, in fome parts, elegant and energetic. 
The preacher takes the opportunity of being the advocate of an in- 
ftitrtion defervedly popular, and of having many of thg affefting 

objeéts of refufcitation before him, to nake an interefting appeal 
both to the judgement and feelings of his hearers on behalf of this 
excellent charity. 

An appendix is adced, which contains fome ufeful inftru&ions 
for the refufcitative procefs, and allo a felection of fome important 
cafes. 
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Three Difcourfes on the Lord’s Supper: 1. On.the Defign of the Ine 
» flitution, ‘and the. Advantages to bé derived from an. Attendance 
upon it. 2. On the Perpetuity of the, Ordinance. | 320 Objections 
to au Attendance. on the Lord's Supper confidered and ‘anfwereds 
With an Appendix, containing: Animadverfions om a Letter upon 
this Subjeét,. which appeared in Namber 32.\0f the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, Sc. Fc. By S. Parkers) temo. ase Johofin: ov7z99. 


Thefe difcourfes contain the ufual arguments for attending the 
Lord’ s Supper, and a vefutation of the ill-founded notions of thofe 
who think that a particular preparation is neceflary for communion 
in this more than in other religious fervices, or are deterred from 


. communion by a mifinterpretation of the words of St. Paulon eat- 


ing and drinking unworthily, | On the fubjeét of, the perpetuity of 
the.ordinance, the-author feems moft.deficient; and we advifé him 
to ftudy this point with greater attention. .We were. furprifed to 
find him unacquainted, with the common, cuftoms of the Jews on 
the blefling of the bread and wine ;.,fon our Saviour followed. that 
cuftom when he appropriated this rite to himfelf; and the Jews re- 
tain the cuftom of blefling the bread and,the wine, though they do 
not receive thefe elements with the fame. views. as Chriftians, 


The Univerfal Reftoration exhibited ina Series of Dialogues between 
a Minifier and his'Friend. -Comprehending the Subftance of /e- 

* weral Converfaticns that the Author had with various Pérfons, both 
in Anicrica and Europe, on that intercfling Subje; wherein’ the 
moft formidable Objections are fated, and fully anfwered > By 

. Elhanan Winchefter, The fourth Edition, revifed and-correAed, 
with Notes critical and regent: oe W. FV, idler. 8vo. Par- 
fons. 1799. ial le 


The doétrine of an etérnity of torments fhocks the feelings of 
évery humane and generous mifd., Is it the doctrine of Scripture, 
or is it not? The: queftion is well anfwered inthe wotk before us: 
The fate of the impenitent finner remains to: be determined in the 
future life; and we may reft fatisfied that the God of all the earth 
wiil do right. But to thofe who with to examine this fubje& more 
attentively, we may’ recommend the perufal of thefe dialogues, 
which, with due allowance for prolixity, will afford ufeful infor- 
mation. 


Predcfination calmly confidered from Principles of Reafon, in Con- 
Siftency with the Nature of Things, and the Scriptures.of Truth, 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend. To which are added, Ana 
fwers to Seven Queries on Predeftination. By W, Tucker. 12mo, 
2s. Button, 

Philofophical difputes on liberty and neceffjty have, in the minds 
of many ferious perfons, either obfcured the Chriftian doGrine of 
predeftination, or produced the rejection of it. Mr. Tucker was 


ence among the rejeétors of it; and, becaufe he then thought it 
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contrary to reafon, he efteemed it fearcely poffible for a good man 
to believe it. . The ftudy of the Scriptures, however, in{fpired him 
with different fentiments ; and he is now one of the warmeft cham- 
pions for that do&rine which he would have deftroyed. A {fpirit 
of piety pervades his compofition ; and though he fometimes wan- 
ders from. his fubjeét,- we can pardon his deviations for the excel- 
lence of the matter with which the work abounds. . 


The Lord prote&ing Great Britain for his own Name’s Sake. A 
Sermon preached at the Lock Chapel, and at St. Mildred’s Church, 

~ Bread-Street, on Thurfday, Nov. 29, 1798, the Day ‘of the late 
General. Maslipiviggs) By Thomas Scott; Chaplain of the ‘Lock 
~ Hofpital. Bvo. Mathews. 


A pious Chriftian wil fee the ‘hand of the Lord i in all parts ; : but 
he will be cautious of referting every event to a particular act of Pro- 
vidence in‘ favour of a peculiar people. Befides, the enumeration of 
political events in a fermon tends to draw the mind from higher con- 
cerns’; and particular care flould be taken, in a houfe dedicated to 
religious worfhip, to feparate {piritual from temporal fubje&s, Mu- 
tinies, naval ‘vidtoriesy rebellions, are ftrange topics for a fermion. 
In the perufal' of this difcourfe one obfervation ftruck us, on which 
we swill leave our readers to make their own reflections. ‘ A con 
fiftent Chriftian will be pained to hear of Britain’s ruling the 
waves ; for he knows. that. the Lord alone poffefles the fovereign au- 
thority over the fea and.the dry land, and gives dominion to whom 


_ he pleafes, and for what term he pleafes,’ 


Public afap confider gd. and enforced, by Fofeph Kinghor m. 12MI0, 
6d... Button... 1800. 

This is a good practical difcourfe. One part of.it we particu- 
larly recommend to our readers, if any there are who, in a place of 
worfhip, have the habit of doing'any thing which may divert the 
attention of the audience from religious concerns. 


* In a place of worfhip,’ this writer properly obferves, * the leaft 
we can.do is not to difturb. others. There are too many who make 
difturbing noifes im various‘ways, which are feverely felt as griev- 
ances-by thofe around them, and they do not endeavour to break 
themfelves of fuch habits. They ought, however, to recollect, 
that needlefsly to interrupt their brethren is rudenets at leaft; that 
they lay themfelves open to remarks they would by no means relith 
were they to know them ; for who can expec that thofe who are 
difturbed fhould not cenfure?) And if the matter was but confider- 
ed and attended to by each, the evil would be cured. Ought the 
worfhip of God to be a noify fcene, to wliich people cannot at- 
tend with comfort? It may be faid, why are fuch trifles mentioned ? 
Becaufe they are fo often complained of as reel evils. Would men 
take‘the hint, there would be no occafion to notice them ; let them 
exercife a little common fenfe and refleétion, and the bufinefs is 
done.’ P, 3m. : , 
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MEDICINE, &c, 


Medical Cafes and Remarks, Part I. On the good Effe&s of Sa» 
livation in Faundice arifing from Calculi, Part II. On the free 
Uje of Nitre in Hamorrhagy. By Thomas Gibbons, M. D. 
8vo. 35. Boards, Murray and Highley.: 1799. 


The firft part, on the good effeéts of falivation in jaundice from 
ealculi, was publifhed in the firft volume of the Annals of Medi- 
cine; and fome additional cafes, in fupport.of this praétice, are 
{ubjoined. The: fecond part, on the good effects of nitre in he- 
morrhages, is not peculiarly interefting, fince this remedy is gene- 
tally known to be one of the moft efficacious in active bleeding of 
every kind. Dr. Gibbons gives larger dofes than other practi- 
tioners, but he does not fo often repeat them. A frequency of 
{mall dofes, however, would be more ufeful. 


An Account of the Plague which raged at Mofcow, in1771. By 
Charles De Mertens, M. D. &c.  Franflated from the French, 
with Notes. 8vo. 25. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 


It is uncommon for a tranflator not only to give the fubftance of 
his original ina much {maller compafs, but even to ‘mprove it. 
Dr. Mertens’ work is now both an ufeful:and refpeétable ‘publica- 
tion, which will be found of greater. value, if this fatal fcourge 
fhould ever again reach us, which, howevef, is improbable. - That 
the yellow fever is the piague, as the tranflator fuppofes, we cannot 
admit. From a comparifon of his account with that which Dr. 
Ruth gave of the former diforder, we confider the fevers, in their 
appearance, progrefs, and cure, as eflentially different. . This we 
think it neceilary to point out, with a view of removing, at leaii, 
one fource of the apprehenfion of the return of the plague. 


A few Pra&ical Remarks on the Medicinal Effeéts of Wine and Spi- 


rits ; with Obfervations on the, Economy of Health: intended prin- 
cipally for the Ufe of Parents, Guardians, and others intruffed 
with the Care of Youth, By William Sandford, Surgeon. 12mo. 
2s. 6d, Cadell and Davies. . 1799. 


The author has properly charaéterifed his work in his motto— 
‘ Non nova, fed nove dicere.’ 


In reality, it contains fome good rules, fufficiently well known, in 
new and attractive language. We hefitated about the prohibition 
of wine to children; but perhaps the author is right; and, if it be 
an error, it is the fafeft, as the quantity can with difficulty be re- 
gulated. We know it, from experience, to be a vulgar error, that, 
during fevere exercife, wine or fpirits fhould be freély taken. The 
man who ufes much exercife fhould, in general, live well; but, 
during extraordinary exertions, he ought to bg abftemious. We 
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once afked a general officer, who had feen much fervice, whether, 
after a fevere march in a‘hot day, the foldier who drank frequently, 
or not at all, fuffered leaft. He xeplied that, in general, it was more 
fafe to. refrain; but.that, if a perfon fhould be deterinined on drink- 
ing, he ought to take little.more than fufficient.to.wath the mouth. 


Some Obfervations on the Bilious Fevers of 1797,°1798, and 1799. 
By Richard Pearfon, M. D. Sex Sv0,.14, 6d., Seeley. 1799. 
The fever, deferibed by Dri Pearfon, is thé) biliqus remittent, 

ufually of autuinn, degenerating fometimesvinto continued fever, 
and occafionally intd! intermittent,» It was evidently of an  inter- 
miiting, nature, though the bark, as js not unudual in the bi- 
lious fevers of this climate, difagreed, if given before the intermif- 
fions were’ regular, or before the latter ftages, or when the fever af- 
fumed, a continued form. Qn the whole, the defcription is clear 
and accurate, and the practice judicious. The neceflity of purg- 
ing is admitted; but, if we fhould fuggeit a doubt, w hich we do 
with becoming’ ‘deference, it would be, whether this difcharge might 
not al vantageoutly have been carried a little farther. 


Syllabus of a Courfe of 1 LoGluses on Chemiftr rye By A. and C. R. Aitkin. 
'  Beo. | ts, Johnfon, 1799+ 


This fyllabus contains /a clear account of the waiters of the fci- 
ence, and gives.a {trong prefumption in favour, of the author’s cor- 
ret and extenfive knowledge of the fubjebid-eoniaquently, of the 
utility of the inten ded lectures. | 


EDUCATION. 


Elémens dela Grammaire Efpagnole ; avec un Cours de Themes, des 
Régles fur la Prononciation, une Lifte des Verbes Iriézuliers, ct 
des Extraits des*meilleurs Ecrivains E/pagiols. Par M. Joffe. 


Elements of Spanift Grammar, with a Series of Themes, Rules of 
Pronunciation, a Liff of Irregular Verbs, and Extrafis from the 
bef Spanifi Writers. 8v0. 5s.6d. fewed. Dulau. 1799. 


After a preliminary furvey of Spanifh literature, M. Joffe begins 
his grammatical career with rules of pronunciation, more precife 
than thofe which we have feen in fome former works of the kind. 
He proceeds to the different parts of fpeech, and gives a clear view 
of each, He then exhibits a gradation of themes, referring to a great 
number of rules which accompany the former details. Thefe themes 
are well calculated for the improvement of the learner. ‘They are 
fullowed by a copious lift of irregular verbs ; and the volume termi- 
nates with extradls, in profe and verfe, from the works of diftin- 
guifhed Spanifh authors, Phis grammar, upon the whole, is well 
executed ; and the labors of M. Jofle will, we hope, be rewarded 
with encouragement. 
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The Difcovery of America; for thé Ufe of Children and Young Pera 
Sons. Traxflated from the German of F. H..Campe. With a Map 

aud Plates. 12mo, 35. 6d. . Boards, Johnfon. 1799. 

From the difcovery of America is formed an amufing tale, adapted 
to the capacities of children, A father tells the fiory, and is occa- 
fionally interrupted by the queftions of his children, which lead to 
many interefting remarks. We recommend this work to parents and 
teachers who wilh for the union ‘of amufement with inftruction, 


A Mirror for the Female Sex. Hiftorical Beauties for Young Ladies. 
Intended to lead the Female Mind ‘to the Love and Pra&ice of Mo- 
ral Goodne/i. Defigued principally for the Use of Ladies’. Schools. 
By Mrs. Pilkington, Ornamented with. thirty-four Engravingsy 
beautifully cut on Wood. 12mo. 3s. Boards. Vernot and Hood. 


This is an elegant felection af examples from hiftory, in fupport 
of the precepts for good conduét, which the writer introduces in 
a manner calculated to amufe as‘ well-as inftre@ the younger part 
of the female fex. We with that references had been’ fometimes 
made to the works from which her leffons are derived, that young 
minds might be infpired with a fondnefs for real biltory, inftead of 
vitiating their tafte by an unbounded attachment to the frivality of 
Modern novels. ‘This the beautiful hiftories of Jofeph and Ruth 
might have been a fufficient ground for putting the Bible into the 
hands of her readers, who would find them related in that work with 
an interefting fimplicity which few modern writers can equal, and 
perhaps none can furpafs. We may add, that it would be an ufeful 
exercife for a young lady to give an account of the hiftories above- 
mentioned to her governefs, and then to compare her own abridge- 
ment of them with that)of Mrs. Pilkington. “Thus her tafte would 
be gradually formed, and fhe would learn to derive pleafure from 
the beft of books. | : 

The Natural Hiftory of the Year; ‘being an ‘Enlargement'of Dr. Ai- 
kin's Calendar of Nature. By Arthur Aikin, 12m0..35. Bound. 
Johnfon. | , 

This elegant little work has already.received the approbation of 
the public; and the additions made by, the fon to, his, father’s origi- 
nal production increafe its value. It may be ufed with advantage 
in boarding fchools, as it will in an‘eafy and pleafant manner lead 
young perfons to rémark the changes of the year, and enable them 
to derive enjoyment from a variety ” of objeés which now, through 
the prejudices of education, are fuffered to pafs unnoticed. 

The Moralift; or; Amufing and Interefting Dialogues, on Natural, 
Moral, and Religious Subje&s, calculated to afford Rational and 
Improving Entertainment to the Ingenious Youth. By the Author 
of Hamlain, ec. 12m0. 15. 6d. Welt and Hughes. 1799 
A well-defigned little book, with much for the information, but. 

we fear not quite enough for the amufement of children. 
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Cuurs de Le&ures Graduées pour les Enfans de fix, fept, et huit-rins. 
Par M. P Abbé Gaultier. 


A fecond Courfe of Progréfive Leffons for Children of the Age of fx, 
\ Seven, and eight Years*. 6 Vols, t2mo. 145, 6d, Jewed. 
Elmfley. 1798-a9. 


Thefe volumes we may fafely recommend as containing good in- 
ftructions exprefled in familiar language. They chiefly confift of 
narratives, dialogues, and grammatical exercifes. 


A Prefent for alittle Boy. 12me. 1s. Darton and Harvey, 


‘ This is a good prefent for a little boy, though the language is 
fometimes beyond his probable comprehenfion. 


PO °E Te RY. 


Nil Admirari ; or, a Smile at a Bifhop; occafioned by an hyperbow 
lical Eulogy on Mi/s Hannah More, by Dr. Porteus, in his late 
Charge to the Clergy. Alfo, Expoftulation; or, an Addre/s to 
Mifs Hannah More. Likewife, Duplicity, or The Bifhop ; and 
Simplicity, or The Curate: a Pair of Tales. . Moreover, an Ode 
to the Blue-Stocking Club. And, finally, an Ode to feme Robin 
Red-Breafis in a Country Cathedral. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
gto, 2s. 6d. Welt and Hughes. 1799. 


Peter has rarely produced a work with more genuine point than 
the prefent. The hyperbolical compliment of the bifhop of Lon- 
don to mifs Hannah More furnifhed him with a fruitful fubjeé. 


* Some years ago, I faw a female race; 

The prize a fhift—a Holland fhift, I ween: 
Ten damfels, nearly all in naked grace, 

Ruith’d for the precious prize along the gieen. 


* Sylvia, a charming lafs (who, if an air 
And face had been permitted to contend, 

Had carried all before her) lucklefs fair! 
Was to her fifter racers forc’d to bend. 


* When Orfon mounted on a, goodly mule, 

W hofe love tor Sylvia to her caufe inclin’d him, 
In {pite, ye Gods! of ev’ry racing rule, 

Whipp'd up the damfel on the beaft, behiad him. 


‘ Then off he gallop’d, pafs'd each panting maid, 
Who mark’d the cheat with difappointed eyes ; 
Soon brought her in, unblufhing at bis aid, 
And for his fav’rite boldly claim’d the prize. 





* See our XXIVth Vol. New Arr. p. 230 
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. ©O fay, has nought been very like it, here? . 
Did no kind fwain his hand to Hannah yield— 
No bifhop’s: hand:to help a heavy rear, , 
And bear the nymph triumphant o'er the field 7 p, 24. 
One of the happieft points is in the’ following ftanza ; 


¢ Though Hannah’s profe prefent us nothing new— 
Though Hannah’s verfe be lame, infipid ftuff; 
Some fable critic, in fome kind review, 
Shall give the little paper-kite a puff.’ P. 17. 





The charaéteriftic manner and morality of this writer are more 
vifible in the lines upon ‘ outrageous virtue,’ than in any other part 
ef the poem. 


* Mifs Hannah's piety we all admire ! 
Her life a field of Alpine fnow fo white ! 
And what our good opinion muft infpire, 
With bifhops fhe could talk from morn to night. 


* Oh, had good Hannah been not fo fevere 

On each young victim of her tempting bloom ! 
Inftead of farcafm dropp’d a pitying tear, 

And with a beam of comfort chear’d her gloom ! 





* I cannot drag the nymph to grinning day ; 

I cannot curfe the nymph of yielding charms : 
Inftead of cafting the poor girl away, 

Lord! I would rather clafp her in my arms! 


‘ Hang on her lip, beftow the generous kifs ; 
Catch the pure drop that leaves her liquid eve: © 
And gently chiding the unlicens’d blifs, 
Reclaim the beauteous mourner with a figh. 


*O think of love, ye ladies of hard hearts ! 

Lo, Nature weaves it clofe in ev’ry cranny ! 
Ev’n from old women rarely it departs, 

The fubje& fweet of many a fhaking granny. 





‘ Ev’n judges for their gravity rever'd, 
I've feen upon crim. con. with pafiion gape ; 
With wanton queftions wag the watering beard, 
Point the hot eye, and chuckle at a rape. 


‘ Prudery, I hate the hag, whofe breath would blight 
The opening buds of gentle May and Jane; 

Bleft to {fpread darknefs, like the cloud of night, 
That hangs, a dirty malkin, on the moon! 


‘Oh, be the wounded prude who dares reprove, 
And furious charge the feeble maid or dame, 

A nymph, who, cautious of the torch of love, 
Has never finged her honour atits fame!’ P, 20, 
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The ode to the robin red-breaft unites poetry and humour. 


¢ Sweet minftrels of the founding choirs 

Your ditties foothe, delight, infpire ; 

That wake the echoes from their deep repofe ; 
Soft echoes dying through the dome, — 
(As though from fpirits of the tomb) 

Soon as your voices fink in plaintive clofe ! 


€ Again, O! lull me with your lay, 
And let it never die away. 
How welcome rife your hymns to Heav'n, 
In gratitude fo fimply ‘giv’n ! 
Celeftials {mile upon your fongs of praife : t 
For to the.chafte angelic, ear. 

. The grateful voice is ever dear, 
But loath’d the founds that Affeétation brays ; 
And yet how many a voice, and pipe, and cherd, 
Brays to the praife and glory of the Lord! 


‘ Hatk! hark! what rude difcordant founds ! 
A jail broke loofe,!—a pack of hounds! 

No, ’tis a bifhop, dean, and bawling boys! . 
What uproar wild! The wolves of Thrace 
Howl to the moon with fweeter grace ; 

Ev’n Lybia’s lions make not half the noife. 
What human brain the thunder bears! 

A kingdom for a pair of patent ears ! 


* Yet while they deal thefe direful founds ; 

Din that difturbs, affrights, aftounds ; 

How merciful is:Heav’n, to bear the bother, 

And not knock one thick {cull againft the other! p. §§, 


Mbio-Hibernia; or, the [fle of Erin. A Poem.’ By Foha Fofeph 
Stockdale, Fun, gto. 15. Stockdale. 1799. 


A very loyal poem fhowing the evils of rebellion—that Blaney, 
an Irifh labourer, was feduced to join the French—that he was 
made prifoner, and was on the point of being hanged (but here the 
merciful poet interferes, and procures a reprieve for him)—that the 
rebels were at length completely crufhed, and that an union will 
probably take place. Mr. Stockdale has treated of thefe topies in 
very decent rhymes. 


Emma ; or, the Dying Penitent: A Poem. -By Charles Letls, Fun. 
M.L.L.S, 4te. Richardfon. 1709. 


The author’s intentigns are good; but we do not admire his 
poetry. The concluding lines will enable the reader to appre- 
ciate it, : 
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*-In mournfal filende fee’ thé ‘bier draws nigh, | 
To that long home, where all fife’s trav’lers reft ; 
Onward the bearérs move; while many a figh, 
Burfts from a parent’s agitated breatt ! 
’T was Emma’s corfe borne’to an’ ¢arly grave ! 
Follow’d by Alcon and his weeping friend. 
The tend’reft tear of pity Alcon gave; 
Which feal’d the forrows-of her haplefs end. 
When ’crofs the church- yard path if pompous pride, 
A fplendid retinte’ in hafte repait’; ee 
’*T was pérjur’d Henry led a*beauteous bride, | 
Nor dream’t that Emma’s ifelefs form was there ! 
But foon thé dreadful tidings reach’d his ear, 
~' Like one aghaft the bafe betrayer ftood; ~ 
- © His bofom heav’d with guilt, remorfe, and fear, 
, While horror-froze the current of his blood! 
Three times he groan’d, then drooping hang his head, 
For fighs of forrow fill’d his breaft with pain, 
His guilty fpirit, ftruck with terror, fled— 
Lifelefs he fank—Hever to’ rife again !— 
Deep in, one grave the haplefs pair were laid, 
Beneath one tomb in filent peace to reft; 
While drooping willows, with their foliage, thade 
- The fad remains of innocence oppreft. 
And oft whiljpleafure flumbers on its bed, 
Thofe whom the fweets of folitude revere, 
By gentle pity’s facred guidance led, _ 
Here pay the grateful tribute of a tear!” Pp. 39. 


DRAM A. 


La Péroufe, a Drama, in two A&s, From the German of Auguftus 
Von Kotzebue ; by Benjamin Thomfon. 8vo. 15. “Vernor and 


Hood. 1799. 

This piece difplays lefs genius than many of Kotzebue’s dramas ; 
and it has little morality to recommend) it. This author always 
delights to imagine extreme- cafes, and thus place.our feelings in op- 
pofition to the received ideas of right and wrong. La Péroufe 
(furely the memory of this refpeéted and unfortunate man fhould 
not have been thus buffooned) is, in this play, difcovered on a defert 
ifland, with a favage wife anda fon whom fhe had borne to him. 
A fhip arrives, bringing bis’ French wife in fearch of him, with a 
fon whom’ he had by her. The bufinefs is fettled (for la Péroufe 
himfelf is like Macheath in the opera) by his European brother-in- 
law, not indeed in Kotzebue’s ufual way, though perbaps he does 
not with us to believe the pofhibility of the Platonic plan in which 
they agree. 

* Cla. How!—Do you ftill feel anxious torévifit our degend- 

Grit. Rey. Vor. XXVIII. Fed, 1800, R 
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rated country? Would you there fwim with the tide of blood, or 
vainly ftrive to ftem it?—After having been fo long driven from 
one part of the world to another, have you not yet learnt the value 
of peace and tranquillity ? I have—and were you to promife me 
hoards of wealth, I would rather fly to the naked fummit of mount 


~Caucafus than take a fhare in a revolution, which, were it even juft, 


will fow the feeds of death and difcord, that pofterity may reap a 
crop of freedom mauured by the corpfes of their anceftors, Yes, I 
ain an egotift. I with to enjoy life, and without peace there can be 
no enjoyment. I have already hoifted the white flag, and to-morrow 
am I refolved to fail for England, whither my wife fled with you 
and my children, There I will take on board all who are dear to 
us, and load my veffel with every thing neceflary for us in this re- 
tired abode.—Doubtlefs I hall find artificers enough, who are wil- 
ling to fail to. the land of peace, for innumerable emigrants are 
wandering without a home. I will leave you, at prefent, all I can 


‘{pare, with which you muft be content till I return! If wind and 


weather be favourable I fhall not be long abfent. We will then 
found a colony, like the Greeks, whem they fled from Egypt, and 
who knows whether, after the expiration of a few thoufand years, 
we may not be as famous as Inachus or Cecrops ? 

* Mal. { Carefing him.] Good man! I don’t underftand all you 
fay, but (bad fae that we are to live here together. 

¢ Per, Clairville, you poffefs the happy gift of ‘combining a cool 
underftanding with a warm imagination. I aggge to your propofal 
with delight, and if Adelaide— 

‘ Ade. Alas, brother ! 

* Gla.. Well,fifter! Will you make yourfelf a widow, and beg 
with your children in Europe from door to door ? Shall Péroufe re- 
turn with you to be butchered in the land which gave him birth ?— 
Here dwells fecurity—here reigns fuperfluity—here love and peace 


invite your ftay. 


‘ Ade. Peace! where fhall I find it? 

¢ Per. Alas! fhe wifhes to die. 

* Cla. A mere confequence of illnefs.- Our rude fare at fea has 
affeéted her blood ; for I cannot, will not conceive that an ignoble 
jealoufy of her hufband’s benefactrefs— 


".* 6 Mal. [ Turning to Adelaide with rcferve and affeaion) I have 


prayed for you and myfelf—let us be fifters. . 

+ Ade, Sifters! [Seems for a moment buried in reflection.] Sifters!— 
Good girl! you awake in me a confoling thought. Yes. Sifters 
det us be, if this man will be our brother, As we cannot fhare 


him, neither of us mutt poffefs him. We, as filters, will dwell in 


one hut—he, as our brother, in another. He will affift us in edu- 


«cating our children. During the day we will form one happy fa- 


mily, and the evening fhall part us. The mothers fhall remain with 
their childrcen—the father in his hut,—Do you confent to this, Mal- 


vina—and you, Peroule? 
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6 Mal: Wilingly, if T may but fee him. | 
* Per. With all my’ heart, if you be thereby fatisfied. 
‘ Cla. Brother, I wifh’you joy. The treaty is concluded. “Take 
each other’s hands, and ratify it by a warm embrace, : 
© Ade. [Goes towar ds La Péroufe with ea(fretched arms.) A 
fifter’s embrace... 
‘ Cla. As you pleafe. I don’t difpute about expreffions. 
‘Mal. My friend! my brother! ~~ 
© Por. [Holding them both in his arms.) My fifter’s ¥ 
© Cla. [Creeping to Malvina.] My mother is happy. 
 § Hen, [Hanging on Adelaide.] My mother {miles again, 
* Cla. The paradife of innocence!’ P. 38. 


The Happy Family, a Drama, inifive 44s. From the German of 
' Auguftus Von Kotzebue, by Benjamin Thoma, Syo. as. Vernor. 
_,. and Hood, ,1799. 


A miferably intricate,and confaled play, with no fcene of pee 


nent merit— ) i 
monftrum nulla virtute redemptum 
fe vitiis. 


The Widow, and the Riding Horfe. Dramatic Trifie ; in.one AA. 
By Auguftus Vi an ee Tranflated from the German » Anse 
Plumptre. Sv. - Symonds. 1799. 


* We have already noticed one tranflation of this ftupid piece. 
Sir Fohn Butt: a Farce. In two AG&s, 12mo. Edinburgh. 


A more vile compound of nonfenfe and vulgarity it was never 
our duty to cenfure. : 





NOVELS, &e. 


Godfrey de Haftings; a ee 3M ols, 12m0. 103. 6d. fewed, 
ne. 


This romance exhibits a picture of the days of chivalry, and of 
the manners of the Englith during the,reign of the third Edward, 
A tedious famenefs is too prevalent in the volumes, though it mutt 
be allowed that fome parts are pleafing and even interefting. The 
language is affected rather than elegant, and pompous rather than 
precife or corre: in the latter quality, indeed, it is fo deficient, 
that common words are frequently mifapplied ; and the name of 
the heroine may be mentioned as an inftance of pfeudography that 
would difgrace a child, Psillipa being invariably fubftituted by the 
writer for Philippa. 


_ Cordelia; or a Remance of Real Life; by Sophia King. 2 Vols, 


tomo, 6s, fewed. Lane. 1799. 
This is'a gloomy tale, not very probable. in its incidents, and not 
R 2 
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very interefting in its progrefs or attractive in its ftyle, TPheymorality 
alfo is fometimes. inconfiftent with the prevailing ideas of female 
virtue. .Forinflance, Virtue, it is faid, upheld the heroine in the 
frowning tempeft, though fhe had _— lived in a PARMAR af 


illicit lave, 
The Legacy ; a Novel. 2 Pols, i2mo, 6s. fred. Lane. 1799. 


Thofe readers who are fond af tales of fangninary horror, who 
with to have fpettses conjured up before them, and to dive into 
the myfteries.of caftles and abbeys, will not be highly entertained 
with a performance unfuiiable to their tafte. Nor will thofe who 
derive pleafure from weil- defcritied fcenes. of comman life reap 
much gratification from the perufal of the Legacy, as it is a work 
of little ‘merit, though it any beguile fome hours which might 
otherwife prove tedious 


Contradi@ions; or, Who could have thought it ? A Novel, from the 
~ French. By Yohn Hemet. 2 ols.’ 12mé. 7s. fewed. Earle 
and Hemet. 1799. wert 


A work which may amufe a reader in thofe idle moments when 
he is not difpofed to exert either his feelings or his judgement. 


Count di Novini ; i or, the Confederate Car thuft ans, A Nea politan 
Tale. 3 Vals. t2mo, 10s. 64. fewed.” Robinfons. 1790. 


A novel inagtificial in ftory, rude ig charafter, ‘and coarle. in 
dialogue. : 


MISCELLANEQUS st, 


T he Portentous Globe’: an Enquiry into the Powers folicited from the 
Crown, under an AA of 39 Geo, III, intituled, “* An AG, en- 
abling his Majefly-to grant a Charter of Fucovberation’” to certain 
Perfons, under the Style of the + Glebe: Tnfurance. Company ;” 
containing Obfervations on the Tewdencies of fuch Grant, and on 
the Effet of Charter on Commercial U; ndertakings ; recommended 

“to the Confideration of the Bankers of the Metropolis, ‘anid’ to the 
Country Bankers of Great Bri tain, Fc. €Fe. By George Gy ifm’ 
Stoueftreet, Eff. 4to. “as, 6d. Walter. 1800. 


. Among the evils, to which the 2 he of the prefent times have, 
given rife, few require more the patient,inyeftigation, of the legife 
lature than that unbounded. fpirit of {peculation, and that, rapacious. 
ardour of moyopoly, which haye infegted, the higher ranks of :the 
commercial world. ..We are happy to fee.that-the judges of the 
court'of king’s bench have already expreffed fo decifive an, opinion 
upon thefe fubjects, which may be the means of {fopping in their 
career thofe unptincipled nen, far worfe than highwaymen-and 
fwindlers, who, depending upon the-éxcent-of their éapitals, do not 
{cruple to monopolife any article, and think themfelves entitled;t0 
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the refpegt of the community, though their ill-gotten .wealth is des 
rivige from-the ruin of diftrels of thopfands, of induftrions families. 
As am inftance of the wildgefs of {peculation, the Portentougs Globe 
is brought under our notice ; and a amore portentous obje® has not 
prefented itfelf-in- Great-Britain ince the time when the South-Sea 
bubble correéted, as might have, been fuppofed, the credulityand 
the avarice of; the'nation, Some projectors, obferving the profits 
of various .companies of ‘infyratee; formed -the bold defign of © 
uniting all their powers under on¢ firm, and, by >the addition of 
others of a very extenfive nature, of making their fociety the lord 
paramount in almoft every pecuniary concern. They were to grant. 
infurances on lives, on buildings, merchandife, farming ftock, and 
all other property at home or abroad, to buy or fell ‘annuities 
for lives or on farvivorthip, or ‘pott-obits, &c. to -grant money, 
payable at future periods, to receive depofits of furds for tontine 
aid fimilar focieties, to act as treafurers for benefit of friendly fo- 
cieties, to make provifions ‘for the widows and children of the 
clerzy, and for poor'fuperannuated clergymen, ‘to receive depofits 
on account of members of the’ induftrious claffés’ of fobiety, and 
allow intereft on the depofits according to ‘the terms {pecified be- 
tween the receiver and lender of ‘the depofits ; that is, to be wni+ 
verfal pawnbrokers.;. Such an ail-grafpiad plan may be well called 
the Portentous Globe ;' and it may create fome furprife that the le 
giflature fhould entertain. it‘one moment ; yet application was made 
for a charter for this mis-fhapen monfter,’ and it was-dén the point 
of eftabi:thiag itfelf on a folid foundation in the metropolis: The 
lure of the inveftment of 300,000!. out of the fubferiptions, and 
of 700,0001, more’ out ‘of -half of the profits in the purchale of the 
land-tax, ferved, perhaps, to veil the iniquitous parts of the fcheme 
from the pepetrating eye of the mipiller; but too many focieties 
were attacked to’ permit fuch a defign'to be carried into execution, 
otherwife than by firprife. On application to the fovereign, and 
the juft remonftrances of the attorney and folicitor general, . the 
charter, which had gbtaiped the previous fanétion of parliament, 
was very prudently refufed. . 

"The variobs ill confequences that would have followed from the 
eftablifhment of this’monfter, ate pointed out in the publication 
before us. We wifh, that the writer had really acted up: to the 
words of his preface, and, in ‘ difelaiming the honours of literary 
compoftion,’ had; abftained from the attempt. ‘ to decorate his ob- 
fervations with -the.embellifliments of ftyle.’ He forgot, among his 
metaphors, -his ftories, and his poetical quotations, that there are: 
various ways of writing on a fubjeét, and that if this is of the-clafs 
inwhich 4.5) 4, : 
‘ Ornarires ipfa negat; contenta doceri,’ 
his own good fenfe.was fufficient for the purpofe ; ‘and, if the ins 
{pired author’ of whom he fpéaks, ‘is right in aflerting that 


* So vatt is art, fo narrow human wit,’ 
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he might have'confulted his own genius better in confining himfelf 
to the fphere of fcience, and leaving others, who aim at ‘ the#fto- 
nours of literary compofition,’ to wander in the fields of imagina~ 
tion. We concur with him in all that he has faid of the injuftice 
and the mifchief of the Portentous Globe; but; if it were requifite 
to turn the projectors into ridicule,’ we fhould have advifed him, as 
application had been made to the learned in the law for judgement 
and eloquence, to fee fome wit of Swift’s {chool for a few genuine 
traits of humour and. pleafantry. . 


neers on the Clergy of the Eftablifted Church. Su. Is. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies, 


The writer is a friend to the eftablifhed church and to its clergy. 
He points out, with a difpofition not too cenforious, fome failings 
incident to humanity, which in the prefent times are peculiarly to 
be guarded againtt ; and among the duties which he particularly 
exhorts the clergy in general to difcharge, we were pleafed to ob- 
ferve family prayer, an attention to the reading of the fervice of: 
the church, and to the delivery of the fermon, which, he properly 
adds, ought to be always of the preacher’s compofition. In the 
laft point we heartily concur with him, and alfo in his reprobation 
of ‘ the abftracted and metaphyfical doctrines of moral philofophy, 
which now too frequently fupply food for our pulpits.’ -Theré is a 
difference between the ftyle called methodiftical, and the energetic 
eloquence which may arife from fenfibility, cultivated and kept 
within due bounds by a good education, and a due regard to {crip- 
tural truths. The want of making that diftinétion frequently Jeads 
the younger clergy into an error, on which this writer makes judi- 
cious remarks, — 


Two Biographical Tra&s : 1. Obfervations on Mr. Holliday’s Life, 
of William late Earl of Mansfield: IT, Thoughts on the judicial 
and political Life and CharaGer of the faid Lord Chief Fuftice 

© Of the Court of King’s Bench. MIluftrated with a Variety of 
Notes and References. By an ancient Member of the Inner Tem- 
ple. To be camprifed in two Volumes, and publifhed in four Parts.. 
Vol. I. Part d.. 8vo. 45. Jewed. Murray and Highley. 1799, 


The mifetable i incompetency of Mr. Holliday as the biographer 
of the earl of Mansfield, has-been noticed in our Review for-Ja- 
nuary, 1798. In the eushae of thefe Obfervations, Mr. H. has 
met with an acrimonious.commentator, who hunts his inaccuracies: 
from page to. page: . We could not fpeak favourably of Mr. Hol 
liday’s work; but with equal juftice we muft ‘obferve that this an- 
cient member of the Inner Temple difcovers all the garrulity, with-- 
out any of the wifdom..of age. Of fuch a farrego as the prefent 
publication, it may be faid that it accords with the fitnefsof things, 
and that, the biographer and. his commentator:are yr mobile fi ax 
trum, 2! fe ee V_OG J 
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Letters of a’ Traveller, on the various Countries of Europe, Afia, and 
. Africa ; containing Sketches of their sprefent State, Government, 
Religion, Manners, and Cuftoms ; with fome original Pieces of 
Poetry, Edited by Alexander Thomfon, M. D. 8vn 75, 
Boards. Wallis. ee 


This volume contains a rapid and fuperficial account ofthe prin- 
cipal ftates of Europe, Afia, and Africa. Except in fome of the 
letters on Europe, there is little which cannot be foyud in the com- 
mon geographical compilations. 

We have heard of travellers who, without leaving their homes, have 
ingenioufly contrived to gratify thecuriofity of inquifitive readers by 
accounts of diftant regions. We fufpect that the traveller, whofe 
letters are here given to the public, has, in many inftances, per- 
formed his journeys by the fre-fide ; we do not however deny that 
feveral of the European defcriptions exhibit the lively features of 
perfonal narrative. Of the poetry which is occafionally introduced 
we cannot {peak favourably ; and we with that a frivolous .panegy- 
ric on Julius Czefar, and a Philippic againft Hannibal, in the ac- 
count of the Alps, had been omitted. 


The Welch Indians ; or, a Colleion of Papers, refpecing a People 

- whofe Anceftors emigrated from Wales to America in the Year 
1170, with Prince Madoc (300 Years before the fir Voyage of 
Columbus), and who are faid now to inhabit a, beautiful Country 
on the Weft Side of the Mififippi. Dedicated to the Miffonary 
Society by George Burder. Sve. 15s. Chapman. 


The title- page fufficienuly explains the nature of this little pam- 
phlet.. Madoc’s voyage has already attracted the notice of the poet; 
and we fhould rejoice with Mr. Burder, if the induftry of the Mif- 
fionary Society fhould be directed to the difcovery of our trans-atlan- 
tic brethren. 


A Letter to three converted Fews, lately baptifed and confirmed in 
the Church of England, By the Rev. William Fones, M. A. &c. 
1s. Rivingtons. 1799. 


.. Three Jews are faid to have been pets" to the Chriftian reli- 
gion ; and it is certain that they have been baptiféd and confirmed. 
The laft ceremony was performed by the bifhop of London, who is 
in this letter ftyled * one of the belt of bifhops:’ but the ‘ebureh 
into which the Jews have been introduced does not receive fo high 
a compliment. It is ftyled ‘ as found a part of the church of Chritt 
in its profeffion as is to be found this day upon earth. I with we 
might fay as much for its difcipline.’’ The chief objeé of the let- 
ter is to teach the new Phriftians the mode of converting their bre- 
thren according to the fiefh, by fhowing them that the rites of their 
religion and records of their hiftory were figns’only of the great 
events to be fulfilled by our Saviour's miflion. The author might 
have prefented his fyftem to the public in a better form; and he iu- 
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jures his. caufe when he ftyles the Farks Jewith heretics, and de 
_ feends to fick ribaldry as'to affert that “ our unitarians are of the 
fame fiock, and ought to be circumeifed’ 


The Efeape. A Narrative, From the German of Auguftus Von Kor- 
zebue. By Benjamin oe tg Bo, 45. Gd. Vernor and 
Hood. 1799. 


* He who has been entertained by’ r reak’ s ‘romance, and has fhud- 
dered at the fufferings of La Tude, will not find the efcape of Pig- 
nata lefs intercfting.’ So fays the author, but not with truth... If 
it be the narrative of a real efcape from the Inquifition, Kotzebue, 
by not announcing it as fuch, has deprived the reader of the chief 
fource of intereft. If, as we fufped, it be a, fictitious tale, there 
%js little merit in copying from what is here called Trenk’s romance. 


The Hi «Hiss of the Amtfrath Gutman, written by; himfelf. Pubs 
lifted by Adolphus Barou Knigge. Tranflated from the German, 
12mo. 38. 6d. /ewed,'. .Wernor and Hood, ‘1799. 


This‘ work hasbeen tranflated with the laudable defign of fhow- 
ing the Englifhthe real_chara&ter of the writings ‘of baron Knigge’; 
a man who, by the.creduility or falfehood of profeffor Robifon and 
the abbé Barruel, has been reprefented: as an enemy to all eftablith- 
‘ments. In the bcok itfelf we difcover nothing to cenfure in prin- 
ciple, and nothing to. praife in execution... The  trapflator’s lan- 
“guage, we may. add, is full of inaccuracies. 


Comfort to Arifleus : or, a’ few “ufeful Hints in the Management of 
Bees, fo as to. render Honey and. Wax a cheap and plentiful Com-~ 

. ,modity, preferve the Lives of thofe ufeful Animals, and opén 4@ 
_ mew, Source of Induftry and Wealth to the Gentlemen and Fars 
mers, new.and profitable, 800. 6d. Printed for the Author. : 


With many deviations from grammar and orthography, we have 
found. wfeful‘inftru ion in: this little work, and would recommend 
it as * a\new and profitable zew fource of induftry and wealth.’ 
4s Appendage to the Toilet : or an Effay on the Management of the 


Teeth. Dedicated to. the Ladies. By Hugh Moifes, M- D. 
tzmo, 2s. 6d, Hookham and Carpenter. — 


* Aq ofeful Tittle-appendage, full of good advice, which may be 
attended to with advantage, though it “has little novelty. As the 
author has informed us in a note, we may repeat, that his tinéture 
is a folution of the pyrethrum with aftringent gum (gum kino) in 


proof fpirit, 





ERRATUM. © 
. In the laft.page of our laft Number, line 6, for Miller, read 


Milner. 
CLE 
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